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CHAPTER  I 


“My  Beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  His.  He  feeds  his 
flock  among  the  lilies.”= — Cant.  II,  16. 

“Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow.” 

—Matt.  VI, 28. 

The  child  whose  life,  so  short  but  so  full, 
we  are  going  to  narrate  came  into  the 
world  at  Chapotier,  in  the  commune  of 
St.  Alban  d’Ay,  November  12,  1904. 

Chapotier  is  an  isolated  farm-house  of  gray 
stone,  surrounded  by  woods,  half-way  up  the 
side  of  a  high,  steep  hill,  where  the  tillable  lands 
conquered  from  the  forest  rise,  tier  upon  tier, 
sustained  by  great  walls.  Around  the  house  are 
fruit  trees,  some  cherry  trees  and  a  pear  tree 
which  from  a  distance  hide  one  of  the  windows. 
From  the  yard  facing  the  east,  the  view  extends 
to  the  Alps,  which  the  people  call  the  “moun¬ 
tains  of  the  morning”  because  the  sun  rises 
from  that  side.  Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  some  dismantled  walls  rise  above  the 
fir  trees.  It  is  the  chateau  of  Seray  about  which 
legends  are  told  in  the  evening  around  the  fire¬ 
place.  To  the  southwest  is  Mt.  Chaix  which 
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hides  the  village  of  La  Louvesc  and  the  tomb  of 
St.  Francis  Eegis.  To  the  west  stretch  chestnut 
woods  interspersed  with  meadows,  cultivated 
fields,  and  clumps  of  pine  and  broom.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  creek  that 
flows  toward  the  Ay  river,  are  some  villages, 
mere  clusters  of  houses,  with  yellow  tiled  roofs, 
half  hidden  among  the  cherry  and  pear  trees- 

Behind  the  house,  a  small  meadow  extends 
up  to  the  woods ;  it  is  watered  by  a  spring  over¬ 
grown  with  cress  and  tall  weeds.  A  wooden 
dam  makes  it  possible  to  irrigate  the  meadow. 
Over  the  water  hang  two  very  old  willow  trees 
from  which  Louis  used  to  cut  the  flexible 
branches  for  the  construction  of  his  crosses. 

Higher  up,  the  slope  is  covered  with  pine  and 
heather,  juniper  and  broom  among  which  grow 
the  highly  fragrant  flowers,  thyme  and  hare¬ 
bells,  purple  digitalis,  wild  pink  carnations,  and 
lilies,  where  Louis  used  to  lead  his  flock;  two 
cows  and  a  few  sheep.  The  house,  now  aban¬ 
doned,  contains  two  modest  rooms,  the  kitchen 
and  a  bedroom  over  the  stable.  The  immense 
horizon  of  forest  and  mountain  seen  from  this 
high  spot,  the  absolute  solitude,  the  silence  of 
the  woods  which  surround  the  narrow  domain, 
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all  remind  one  of  those  hermitages  which  the 
solitaries  of  the  first  centuries  built  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  in  order  to  live  far  from  men  and  near  to 
God. 

In  the  fair  season  all  the  tribe  of  feathered 
songsters,  larks,  and  turtle-doves,  finches  and 
warblers,  coo  and  whistle  and  sing  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night  around  the  solitude  of  Chapotier. 

The  land  changes  its  attire  and  varies  its  ap¬ 
pearance  at  every  season.  In  the  spring  you 
can  see  the  great  rectangular  patches  of  colza 
with  golden  flowers;  cherry,  pear,  and  apple 
trees  rise  like  snowy  islets  above  the  green  of 
the  meadows.  Then  comes  the  season  of  the 
broom.  It  blossoms  first  on  the  plains,  then 
little  by  little  its  golden  waves  spread  over  the 
hills  and  cover  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
where  they  mingle  with  the  pink  and  blue  flowers 
of  the  heather.  Finally  the  immense  population 
of  wheat  ears  take  possession  of  plain  and  hil¬ 
lock.  At  last  it  is  November.  The  trees  pass 
through  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  from  vio¬ 
let  and  indigo  to  reddish  purple  until  the  days 
when  all  the  trees  are  of  alabaster,  and  the 
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forest  clothes  itself  in  white  like  a  queen  to 
welcome  the  retinue  of  the  Magi. 

The  Manoha  family  is  of  St.  Romain  d’Ay, 
where  is  venerated  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ay,  built  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
valley,  near  the  edge  of  a  rock-rimmed  whirl¬ 
pool  formed  by  a  mountain  stream. 

The  day  after  his  birth  Louis  received  in 
baptism  the  names  of  Hippolytus  Emmanuel 
Louis.  He  was  the  third  child  of  Hippolytus 
Louis  and  Mary  Louise  Charlon,  a  little  brother 
Joseph  and  a  little  sister  Margaret  having  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  Joseph  had  graced  the  earth  but  a 
few  days  before  taking  his  heavenward  flight. 
Margaret  was  to  be  the  companion,  the  protec¬ 
tress  the  confidante  of  Louis. 


The  two  families,  Charlon  and  Manoha,  of 
old  Christian  stock,  were  faithfully  conserving 
the  firm  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  tillers  of 
the  soil. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Louis,  M.  Man¬ 
oha,  remained  blind  for  eight  years.  He  kept 
his  rosary  continually  in  his  hand,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  used  piously  to  sing  the  Latin  psalms  of 
the  Vespers  which  he  knew  by  heart. 
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The  maternal  grandmother,  Eugenie  Charlon, 
who  died  in  1886,  was  worthy  of  this  patriarch. 
Never  in  her  home  were  the  morning  and  night 
prayers  omitted.  During  the  month  of  May, 
she  herself  erected  a  little  oratory  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  children  used  to  decor¬ 
ate  it  with  flowers.  One  of  them  would  read  the 
May  devotions  which  they  ended  with  a  decade 
of  the  rosary.  Trials  were  not  spared  to 
Mamma  Eugenie.  The  little  ones  often  heard 
her  repeat,  with  her  eyes  on  the  crucifix  hanging 
over  the  fireplace,  “My  God,  Thy  will  be  done.” 
Her  consolation  and  her  patience  were  derived 
from  Holy  Communion.  On  the  days  that  she 
received,  she  seemed  transfigured.  Her  death 
was  admirable.  At  her  last  moment,  she  was 
seen  to  extend  her  arms  and  make  an  effort  to 
throw  herself  towards  some  invisible  person ;  at 
the  same  time  a  smile  of  supernatural  beauty 
illumined  her  face.  With  that  smile,  she  ren¬ 
dered  her  soul  to  God. 

Her  second  husband,  Joseph  Charlon,  was  a 
good  Christian.  His  last  years  were  those  of 
one  predestinated.  Every  evening  before  go¬ 
ing  to  bed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  he  added  to  the  family  prayers 
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several  decades  of  the  rosary  for  his  children, 
that  God  might  keep  them  from  evil.  Before 
sinking  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  he  blessed  him¬ 
self  with  a  large  sign  of  the  cross. 

In  October  1915,  having  fallen  seriously  ill, 
he  suffered  atrocious  pains  during  three  months. 
The  complaints  which  suffering  forced  from  him 
were  mingled  with  acts  of  resignation.  During 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  when  he  was  unable 
to  sleep,  he  was  heard  to  recite  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  the  act  of  contrition,  the 
rosary,  calling  to  his  aid  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  our  little  Louis,  the  angel  of  the  home,  who 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  had  departed  twenty 
months  previously  for  the  land  of  Paradise. 

Many  times  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “Is  it 
you  who  are  there,  my  little  Louis  ?  How  beauti¬ 
ful  you  are!  You  resemble  the  angels  of  the 
good  God.  What  do  you  do  near  Him?  You 
pray  for  us,  don’t  you?  Stay  a  moment  with 
your  grandfather.  We  shall  soon  be  together 
up  there  if  the  good  God  is  merciful  to  me.” 

Louis’  mother,  who  took  care  of  the  old  man 
during  that  last  illness,  said  that  he  used  often 
to  talk  of  what  he  saw,  and  that  in  so  calm  and 
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as  to  exclude  all  thought  of 

delirium. 

“Louise,  don’t  you  see  anything?” 

“No,  nor  do  you.  You  only  imagine  that  you 
see  something.” 

“No,  no,  I  do  not  imagine  it.  I  have  often 
seen  little  Louis.  I  see  him  especially  when  I 
sutfer  much.  Beside  him  are  little  heads  of 
angels.  Then  a  good  old  man  came  near  my 
bed  and  looked  at  me  with  a  smile.  He  had  a 
beautiful  white  beard ;  in  his  right  hand  a  saw ; 
under  his  left  arm  a  plane.  Maybe  it  is  St. 
Joseph,  my  patron  saint;  I  understand  what 
all  that  means.  He  comes  to  warn  me  that  a 
saw  and  plane  will  soon  be  needed  for  my  coffin. 
But  it  does  not  make  me  afraid.  I  think  that  on 
earth  I  have  no  enemies,  and  up  there,  friends 
are  awaiting  me.  I  am  going  to  join  them  and 
we  shall  wait  for  you.  The  good  God  may  take 
me  when  He  will.  ’  ’ 

He  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  1915,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  love  which  broke  the  last  earthly 
bonds.  St.  Joseph  must  have  died  thus. 


One  day,  when  the  hay  had  been  harvested 
and  the  wheat  garnered,  all,  big  and  little,  were 
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setting  out  on  the  rocky  roads  and  forest  path¬ 
ways  toward  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Ay 
or  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  Regis.  All  received 
Holy  Communion,  the  little  ones  passing  first, 
then  they  dined  under  the  spruce  trees,  where 
the  bilberries  were  ripening  their  black  fruit. 

The  people  of  St.  Alban  d’Ay,  the  village  of 
the  valley,  are  thoroughly  Christian.  “When  I 
was  young,”  wrote  Brother  P.  G.,  “I  often 
heard  it  said  that  there  were  only  two  men  who 
did  not  make  their  Easter  duty.  On  the  great 
feast  days,  there  were  numerous  Communions.” 
It  is  almost  the  same  today.  Nearly  all  the 
children  go  to  the  parochial  school.  “We  do  not 
want  our  children  to  be  taught  to  live  like  ani¬ 
mals,”  say  these  good  people. 

“A  Christian  is  a  flower  divine,  a  blossoming 
God.”  Louis  had  been  told  such  a  truth. 

When  he  was  about  six  years  old,  he  met  an 
unbaptized  child. 

“There  is  a  child  who  is  growing  well,”  said 
Mamma. 

“0  Mamma,”  replied  Louis,  “he  is  not  bap¬ 
tized.  He  carries  a  great  black  devil  in  his 
heart,  like  the  picture  in  the  catechism.  How 
unfortunate  he  is!  He  does  not  know  it.  If 
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he  only  knew  it !  Mamma,  please  do  not  smile 
at  him;  it  is  too  sad  to  know  that  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  good  God,  and  that  he  has  a  devil 
as  a  companion.” 

Louis  feared  nothing  so  much  as  to  soil  his 
baptismal  robe.  Some  days  before  his  death 
he  said  to  his  mother : 

‘  ‘  Manuna,  I  am  going  to  the  good  God.  Don ’t 
you  think  I  am  going  to  Him!  Yes,  yes,  I  am 
sure  of  it.  First,  I  have  never  committed  a  mor¬ 
tal  sin.  I  am  certain  of  that.  Moreover  I  have 
confessed  to  you  all  the  sins  I  have  committed. 
You  know  them  well.  Death  doesn’t  frighten 
me.  Even  if  I  had  committed  great  sins,  God 
would  pardon  me.  Didn’t  he  pardon  the  good 
thief!  What  makes  me  feel  bad  is  that  you  will 
cry  so  much  after  my  death.  ’  ’ 

Now  it  is  Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  keeps 
the  robe  of  little  children  white.  For  Louis,  Our 
Lady  was  his  Mamma  in  heaven.  While  still  in 
his  cradle  when  he  saw  a  statuette  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  he  would  stretch  out  his  hands  to  seize 
it.  If  it  was  at  a  distance,  somebody  must  bring 
it  near.  Then  he  would  clasp  it  and  kiss  it. 
Mamma  discovered  this  means  of  making  him 
stop  crying  and  go  to  sleep. 
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When  he  awoke,  his  first  glance  was  for  the 
statuette.  If  it  was  there,  he  remained  quiet 
and  prattled  to  it  for  hours  in  a  song  which 
had  but  one  verse :  “L’amou,  mo  sainto  Vierdzo, 
mi.”  “I  love  my  Blessed  Mother,  I  do.” 

Mamma  had  taught  him  to  join  his  little 
hands,  and  piously  pronounce  the  names  of 
Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  and  his  patron,  St.  Louis 
of  Gonzaga.  But  before  long  these  invocations 
seemed  too  short.  When  he  was  about  three  and 
a  half  years  old,  Louis  knew  all  his  prayers 
except  the  Litanies.  To  recite  them  he  would 
cross  his  hands  on  his  breast,  lower  his  eyes  or 
fix  them  on  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  His 
little  sister  did  not  always  behave  so  well.  Then 
Louis  would  gently  tap  her  shoulder,  and  say: 

“The  good  God  is  looking  at  you,  Margaret, 
and  you  do  not  look  at  Him.  ’  ^ 

When  he  was  about  four,  there  arose  between 
him  and  his  sister  a  great  dispute. 

“Margaret,  you  always  say  the  prayer.  I 
want  to  say  it  in  my  turn.”  The  grandfather, 
taken  as  arbiter,  decided  that  each  should  say 
the  prayer  in  turn.  The  tempest  was  calmed. 

Some  days  later  a  Marist  Brother  visited 
Chapotier. 
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“Louis,  do  you  know  your  prayers?” 

The  little  man  climbed  on  a  chair  to  take  the 
holy  water,  knelt,  made  a  beautiful  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  recited  the  morning  prayers  without 
hesitation.  Then  he  displayed  his  treasures — 
pious  pictures,  his  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
“Que  meou,  co” — “These  are  all  mine.” 

His  uncle,  an  exiled  religious,  had  sent  from 
America  some  engravings  representing  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  had 
them  explained  to  himself  in  detail,  then  every 
day  he  would  go  to  his  room,  spread  out  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  his  little  bed,  and  repeat  the  lesson. 

One  day,  seeing  him  weepipg  with  hot  tears, 
his  mother  ran  to  him.  Louis  had  in  his  hand 
the  picture  of  the  crucifixion. 

‘  ‘  Mamma,  ’  ’  he  cried,  while  the  tears  coursed 
down  his  cheeks,  “Mamma,  why  do  these  men 
crucify  the  good  God  ?  I  don ’t  want  them  to  cru¬ 
cify  Him.  I  don ’t  want  them  to.  What  has  He 
done  to  them  that  they  should  drive  those  nails 
into  His  hands  and  feet?”  So  saying,  he  tore  en¬ 
ergetically  with  his  little  nails  at  the  head  of 
the  executioners. 

This  scene  was  renewed  many  times,  one  day 
in  particular,  when  he  recognized  Our  Lord  in 
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the  parable  as  the  son  of  the  master  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  stoned  by  the  laborers. 

The  family  still  preserve  these  two  pictures 
which  bear  the  marks  of  the  avenging  little 
nails. 

Birds  are  made  to  sing.  Louis  also.  The 
numerous  gold-finches  in  the  orchard  heard  him 
sing  from  morning  to  night  hymns  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  they 
did  their  best  to  respond  to  him.  People  also 
came  from  the  village  to  hear  the  little  warbler, 
especially  at  Christmas,  for  Louis  knew  by  heart 
all  the  Christmas  carols  sung  in  the  church. 

To  him  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
seemed  to  have  an  incomparable  beauty.  He 
had  persuaded  the  family  to  sing  it  together 
on  Sunday  and  holy  day  evenings  before  they 
prepared  for  bed. 

The  first  time  he  was  allowed  to  answer  to 
the  litany — ^when  he  was  about  three — ^they  could 
not  keep  him  from  repeating  “Pray  for  us.” 
For  every  invocation  they  had  to  allow  him  to 
respond  twice  “Pray  for  us.” 

Some  months  before  his  death,  he  undertook 
a  long  work,  an  encyclopedia  of  his  favorite 
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hymns.  For  this  he  needed  a  beautiful  note 
book  and  beautiful  writing. 

“Mamma,  ”  he  said,  “I  am  working  very  hard 
on  this  hymn-  book.  First  for  myself  because 
I  love  these  hymns,  but  also  for  my  altar  boys 
when  I’ll  be  a  priest.  I  shall  show  them  my 
note-book  and  it  will  give  them  the  idea  of  doing 
the  same.  ’  ’ 


“When  I’ll  be  a  priest!”  Before  Louis  was 
six  years  old,  he  already  had  great  plans:  to 
become  a  priest  or  a  religious. 

When  he  was  about  three,  he  noticed  for  the 
first  time  the  priest  at  the  altar.  He  had 
already  been  at  Mass  several  times,  but  this 
time  he  noticed  what  was  going  on.  His  eyes 
lost  none  of  the  movements  of  the  priest.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  home  he  wanted  to  have  his  Mass.  A 
country  farm-house  does  not  easily  lend  itself 
to  liturgical  exercises.  By  dint  of  perseverance 
the  obstacles  were  overcome,  and  the  oflSce  be¬ 
gan.  The  celebrant  had  his  chalice,  a  host, 
cruets,  a  missal,  even  a  censer,  for  in  his  chapel 
only  High  Masses  were  celebrated. 

The  chalice  was  a  beautiful  vase  of  cut  glass. 
He  covered  it  with  a  white  card  over  which  he 
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placed  a  colored  cloth.  He  had  carved  out  his 
missal-stand  with  his  knife;  the  missal  was  of 
less  importance  for  the  four-year-old  celebrant 
could  not  yet  read.  Nevertheless,  out  of  respect 
for  the  liturgy,  he  had  a  missal,  which  was  an 
old  hymn  book  left  him  by  his  uncle,  the  re¬ 
ligious. 

Where  could  he  install  his  apparatus  without 
being  in  the  way?  Here  is  how  he  managed. 
For  an  altar  he  used  the  flat  stone  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  massive  masonry  oven;  at 
the  right  of  the  celebrant  was  placed  the  choir 
which  consisted  of  one  lone  singer,  his  sister 
Margaret.  As  there  must  be  a  congregation, 
Margaret  mobilized  all  her  dolls  young  and  old, 
and  even  the  little  rocking-horse. 

He  also  attempted  to  preach  a  sermon,  but 
Margaret  having  gone  to  the  length  of  con¬ 
tradicting  the  preacher,  he  judged  her  unworthy 
of  the  good  word,  and  abandoned  her  to  her 
ignorance. 

They  often  recalled  that  first  sermon.  As 
Margaret  was  a  little  giddy.  Grandfather 
scolded  her  for  looking  around  in  church.  A 
“weather-cock”  he  had  called  her.  Louis  took 
hold  of  this  text  and  developed  it.  “A  ‘weather- 
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cock,’  In  church  we  should  be  recollected, 
modest ;  we  should  look  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  nor  act  like  a  weather-cock.”  But 
Margaret  energetically  protested,  “I  never 
did,”  and  the  sermon  never  went  as  far  as  the 
peroration. 

Louis  ended  his  Mass  with  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Necessity,  the  mother  of 
invention,  had  transformed  an  old  spice-box 
into  a  censer.  Nothing  was  lacking. 

The  High  Mass  and  Benediction  were  followed 
by  a  solemn  procession.  They  circled  around 
the  threshing-floor,  and  sometimes  ventured  as 
far  as  the  orchard  or  the  woods,  where  they 
sang  hymns  and  threw  flowers  in  the  path  of 
the  good  God,  whom  nobody  can  see,  but  who 
is  always  present,  nevertheless.  It  was  for  Him 
that  they  had  gathered  a  profusion  of  eglantine 
and  blossoms  of  the  broom;  for  Him  they  had 
filled  a  basket  of  white  clover,  daisies,  bugloss, 
and  wild  pansies  with  petals  of  purple  and  gold. 

It  would  not  be  a  beautiful  procession  without 
a  banner.  Louis  had  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
chestnut  branch  a  large  square  of  percale  on 
which  he  had  pinned  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  When  the  south  wind  blew,  the  banner- 
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bearer  was  in  great  distress,  and  did  bis  best 
to  resist  the  squalls.  But  the  procession  never 
deviated  an  inch  from  the  itinerary  decided 
upon.  Such  is  the  way  to  keep  one ’s  resolution. 
Then  they  had  to  sing  louder  than  the  wind.  If 
not  where  would  have  been  the  merit? 

Louis  had  been  inspired  with  a  lively  devotion  • 
to  the  passion  of  Our  Lord.  He  knew  that  one 
ought  to  salute  the  wayside  crosses  with  the 
words,  “Hail,  Holy  Cross,  which  has  borne  the 
King  of  Kings.”  He  never  failed  in  that  prac¬ 
tice,  and  accompanied  the  invocation  by  slowly 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  there  were 
not  enough  crosses  to  please  him,  although  there 
are  quite  a  few  around  St.  Alban. 

Louis  made  some  little  crosses  of  willow 
twigs,  and  planted  them  anywhere  in  the  fields 
and  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  house.  At 
the  most  conspicuous  places  he  installed  a 
“Calvaire” — a  crucifixion  group,  nailed  on  a 
plank. 

This  group  was  composed  of  a  rectangular 
piece  of  tough  bark  on  which  were  fixed  three 
crosses.  The  middle  cross,  that  of  Jesus,  was 
higher  than  the  others  as,  of  course,  it  is 
proper.  He  often  moved  this  ‘  ‘  Calvaire  ’  ’  about 
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in  order  that  all  the  roads  might  be  sanctified 
by  its  presence.  When  the  family  went  down 
to  the  village,  Louis  carried  his  ‘  ‘  Calvaire  ’  ’  and 
erected  it  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway.  Each 
one  had  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  every  time 
he  went  up  or  down.  Louis  would  not  tolerate 
any  forgetfulness,  and  everybody  obeyed  him; 
for  the  little  ones,  who,  Jesus  told  us,  are  the 
masters  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  are  also 
somewhat  the  masters  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
earth. 

So  then,  as  soon  as  any  member  of  the  family 
passed  in  front  of  the  cross,  he  had  to  recite  an 
invocation.  Orders  were  express.  Even  Mamma 
could  not  escape  the  law.  If  by  chance,  she  did 
not  give  the  characteristic  sign  of  devotion — 

“Mamma,  didn’t  you  see  my  ‘Calvaire’?” 
Louis  would  protest. 

“Why,  yes,  I  saw  it,  my  child.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross?” 

Mamma  would  repair  her  forgetfulness,  and 
Louis  would  joyfully  exclaim,  “You  are  good. 
Mamma,  yes,  very  good.” 

The  crosses  having  been  planted,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bless  them.  One  obstacle  was  in  the 
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way.  Mamina  would  not  give  any  Holy  water 
for  it  was  too  sacred.  He  had  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  water  from  the  spring,  and  with  a 
white  feather  he  sprinkled  piously  the  crosses, 
little  and  big. 

After  trying  reverses  which  we  shall  speak 
of  later  on,  the  family  left  the  farm  at  Chapo- 
tier,  and  went  down  to  live  at  St.  Alban’s. 
Henceforth  Louis  had  a  large  room  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  for  saying  Mass.  All  along  the  line,  too, 
there  was  progress,  for  Margaret  had  manu¬ 
factured  a  blue  cope  ornamented  with  silver 
stars,  and  a  biretta,  white  like  the  Pope’s  and 
trimmed  with  gold  braid. 

A  balustrade  was  set  up  which  served  as  a 
communion  railing.  Louis  had  wisely  made  the 
rule  that  all  the  faithful  should  go  to  Com¬ 
munion  every  time  they  went  to  Mass. 

On  the  Holy  days  his  playmates  were  invited 
to  take  part  as  singers.  His  church  was  still 
further  enriched  by  an  organ  loft  formed  of 
three  fagots  of  wood.  The  eight  or  ten  choris¬ 
ters  climbed  on  these  while  Louis  turned  around 
to  beat  time  for  the  singing. 

The  two  children  never  failed  to  set  up  their 
crib  at  Christmas.  Louis  was  the  architect, 
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while  Margaret  excelled  in  crimping  the  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  saved  for  this  purpose,  and  giving 
to  the  crib  the  appearance  of  a  marvelous 
grotto.  A  few  branches  of  spruce  and  oak,  some 
moss,  a  little  cotton-wool  or  flour  to  serve  as 
snow,  some  colored  candles  which  the  children 
bought  with  their  own  pennies,  and  behold! 
there  was  a  beautiful  crib  I 

Before  leaving  for  the  midnight  Mass  they 
laid  the  Infant  Jesus  in  His  cradle  of  straw 
near  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  some  an¬ 
gels,  shepherds,  and  a  whole  menagerie.  In  the 
evening  the  candles  having  been  lighted,  the 
family  said  their  night  prayers  and  the  rosary 
in  front  of  this  little  sanctuary. 


However,  Louis  was  still  more  anxious  to  keep 
in  his  soul  a  beautiful  crib.  One  day  when  about 
five  and  a  half  years  old,  he  said,  “Mamma,  you 
know  well  that  I  am  not  a  coward.” 

“Yes,  my  child.” 

“Well,  there  is  one  thing  that  makes  me 
afraid — sin.  I  would  so  much  like  never  to  com¬ 
mit  one.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tioners  who  drive  the  nails  into  the  hands  and 
feet  of  Jesus.” 
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This  delicacy  of  conscience  made  him  detest 
every  improper  word.  He  was  scarcely  four 
years  old  when  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Annonay,  says  his  mother,  he  would  sometimes 
hear  swearing  and  even  blasphemies.  He  would 
become  red  as  a  cherry,  his  eyes  would  fill  with 
tears,  and  he  would  repeat  over  and  over  by 
way  of  reparation,  “My  God,  I  love  Thee  with 
all  my  heart. '  ’ 

This  horror  of  all  coarse  language  and  pro-’ 
fanity  inspired  him  with  an  insurmountable 
aversion  for  saloons.  To  make  him  enter  one 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  force,  or  a  positive  command. 
“Mamma,  I  don’t  want  to  put  my  foot  in  the 
house  of  sin,  in  the  house  where  they  swear.” 

One  September  day,  when  it  was  oppressively 
hot,  Louis  took  a  little  walk  with  a  friend  older 
than  himself.  Passing  near  a  vineyard  his 
friend  took  two  grapes  and  gave  one  to  Louis. 
Tired  and  overcome  by  thirst,  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  convinced  and  ate  the  grape.  But  ar¬ 
rived  at  home  he  could  no  longer  conceal  his 
remorse. 

“Mamma,  I  have  stolen  a  grape.  How  much 
is  it  worth?  T  want  to  go  right  away  to  repair 
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my  fault.  ’  ’  They  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  him.  He 
went  at  once  to  confession,  taking  from  his  little 
bank  some  pennies  to  put  in  the  poor  box. 

To  go  up  to  the  school  at  Chapotier  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  to  pass  through  a  large,  dark  wood. 
When  they  were  alone,  Margaret  was  afraid  of 
wolves  and  snakes.  There  was,  of  course,  the 
highway  from  the  valley  which  wound  around 
the  woods.  This  was  traveled  by  the  youngsters 
from  the  village,  hut  Mrs.  Manoha  did  not  wish 
her  children  to  mingle  with  this  flock,  some  of 
whom  were  not  altogether  white  sheep. 

‘  ‘  Come  home  quickly  through  the  path  in  the 
woods  this  evening,”  she  said  to  them  one  day, 
‘  ‘  and  I  ’ll  have  a  nice  lunch  ready  for  you.  ’  ’  The 
children,  whether  through  fear  or  through 
temptation,  took  the  long  road  with  the  other 
pupils,  but  to  deceive  their  mother  ran  with  all 
their  legs. 

“Mamma,  you  see,  we  came  home  directly 
through  the  woods.  We  obeyed  you  well.” 
Mamma  gave  them  the  promised  lunch.  But 
when  Margaret  was  out  of  the  room,  Louis  could 
no  longer  conceal  his  fault. 

‘  ‘  Mamma,  Mamma,  we  told  you  a  big  lie.  We 
came  home  by  the  long  road  and  we  hurried  to 
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get  here  on  time.  Please  forgive  us.  We  will 
never  again  tell  a  lie,  never.  ’  ’ 

One  day  he  had  picked  up  in  the  school  yard, 
a  pod  of  beans  that  had  been  stepped  on  and 
half  crushed.  As  it  was  of  a  very  productive 
species,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  intending  to  sow 
them  in  his  little  garden.  Arrived  at  home  a 
scruple  stopped  him. 

“Do  you  think  I  committed  a  sin  picking 
them  up  ?  If  I  hadn’t  picked  them  up  the  others 
would  have  crushed  them.  ’  ’  He  was  not  happy 
until  his  mother  had  quieted  the  distress  of  his 
conscience. 
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Beati  immaculati  in  via. 

Blessed  are  the  undeflled  in  the  way.  Ps.  cxviii,  1 


At  the  Parochial  School 


WHEN  he  was  five  years  and  a  half, 
Louis  entered  the  parochial  school  at 
St.  Alban.  His  first  day  there  was  not 
long.  His  mother  took  him  to  the  yard  and  con¬ 
fided  him  to  the  care  of  the  good  old  man  who 
was  to  be  his  master.  He  inquired  his  name, 
learned  which  of  the  little  school  boys  he  knew, 
and  then  offered  him  some  candy.  Louis  said 
nothing  and  refused  the  bonbons.  His  eyes  re¬ 
mained  fixed  on  the  gentleman’s  long  beard, 
Itvhich  to  him  foreboded  no  good. 

Suddenly  he  darted  away  like  an  arrow,  and 
rejoined  his  mother. 

“Mamma,  I  don’t  want  to  stay  at  school.  Why 
has  that  man  such  a  big  beard?  He  makes  me 
afraid.  ’  ’ 

“My  poor  Louis,  if  you  don’t  go  to  school, 
you  will  never  know  anything.  You  will  become 
like  a  donkey  with  long  ears.  ’  ’ 
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“So  much  the  worse.  I’m  afraid  of  that  big 
beard.” 

Mamma  gently  explained  that  it  is  not  the  coat 
nor  the  beard  that  makes  the  man.  The  next 
day  Louis  wished  to  repair  his  fault.  He  went 
back  to  school  alone,  and  asked  pardon  for  his 
naughtiness.  Another  piece  of  candy  sealed  the 
act  of  reconciliation  forever. 

On  his  part  the  good  master  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  his  new  pupil  knew  all  his 
prayers,  recited  them  like  an  angel,  and  could 
already  read  fluently.  He  has  wished  to  testify 
to  the  precocious  sanctity  of  the  child.  “I  have 
never  had  to  reprove  him.  He  was  a  perfect 
pupil,  and  his  piety  was  truly  angelic.  ’  ’ 

“Sickness  often  forced  Louis  to  be  absent 
from  school,”  said  another  of  his  teachers,  “yet 
his  progress  was  rapid.  God  had  given  him  a 
keen  intelligence  and  extreme  tenacity  of  wiU. 
When  the  lesson  was  difficult,  he  studied  with  in¬ 
tense  application,  not  allowing  himself  any  rest 
until  he  knew  it  perfectly.  I  used  to  see  him 
pound  his  forehead  with  his  fist  saying,  ‘But 
you  must  give  in.  ’  ” 

They  had  to  moderate  that  ardor  which 
threatened  to  undermine  his  fragile  health. 
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“Prayer,”  added  Mr.  S.,  “was  not  for  him 
the  drudgery  it  is  for  some  children.  His  atti¬ 
tude,  his  manner  of  answering,  his  recollection 
were  edifying.  The  rosary  was  a  delight  to  him. 
He  recited  with  visible  fervor  the  prayer  to  St. 
Aloysius.  I  used  to  take  pleasure  in  watching 
him  motionless,  his  hands  joined,  and  eyes  cast 
down,  and  I  imagined  that  St.  Aloysius  when  he 
prayed  looked  like  that.” 

At  home  when  he  was  at  work  nothing  dis¬ 
tracted  him,  neither  the  conversation  of  his  rela¬ 
tives,  nor  the  noise  of  the  street,  nor  the  shouts 
of  his  little  friends  playing  “at  base”  on  the 
road. 

His  books !  his  dear  books !  how  he  loved  them 
and  took  care  of  them!  During  a  long  illness 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  said  to  his 
mother,  “0  how  I  hate  to  leave  my  books,  I 
love  them  so ;  If  I  die,  you  will  give  them  to  some 
poor  child,  won’t  you.  Mammal  That  will  be 
as  if  you  gave  them  to  the  good  God.  ’  ’ 

His  studious  attention  was  even  greater  dur¬ 
ing  the  half-hour  which  the  teachers  of  the  par¬ 
ochial  school,  following  the  traditions  of  the 
good  Marist  Brothers,  devoted  to  catechism 
every  day.  Explanations  and  stories  were 
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imperturbably  retained  and  became  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  his  conversation  with  Mar¬ 
garet  and  his  friends  of  St.  Alban’s. 

He  was  endowed  with  that  curiosity  which  is 
the  beginning  of  knowledge.  He  had  it  even  to 
excess — a  trait  for  which  a  mechanical  horse 
and  top  both  paid  dear.  A  problem  presented 
itself:  “Where  does  their  motion  come  from!” 
The  stroke  of  a  knife  in  their  mechanism  solved 
the  problem,  but  as  a  result,  the  horse  and  the 
top  remained  paralyzed. 

Such  curiosity  sometimes  put  his  mother’s 
knowledge  to  a  severe  test : 

“Mamma,  what  is  the  name  of  this  plant  I” 
What  do  they  call  this  stone?  What  bird  is 
that  singing  over  there  ?  Mamma,  in  what  year 
was  the  chateau  built?  Mamma,  how  did  they 
make  the  windows  of  the  church?  Why  after 
lightning  is  there  always  thunder?  How  can 
one  tell  an  adder  from  other  snakes  ?  ’  ’ 

Mamma  is  supposed  to  know  everything,  and 
to  receive  from  God  universal  light. 

The  history  of  France  at  first  appeared  to 
him  of  little  use.  “There,  Mamma,  they  want 
me  to  study  French  history!  I’d  like  to  know 
what  for?  What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
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France  was  ruled  by  Charlemagne,  Louis  the 
Fat,  or  Louis  the  Thin!”  His  ideas,  however 
changed  quickly,  and  he  became  passionately 
fond  of  history. 

He  dreamed  of  Napoleon  and  the  imperial 
epoch.  To  his  friends  he  communicated  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  great  man.  “The  English 
boast  of  their  Nelson.  But  what  was  Nelson 
when  compared  with  Napoleon?” 

“You  ought  to  tell  us  first  who  is  Nelson,” 
demanded  Leon. 

“Nelson!  He  was  an  English  admiral  who 
won  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.” 

“But  in  what  books  do  you  learn  all  these 
things  ?  ’  ’ 

“In  my  class-books  first,  then  in  the  books 
that  I  got  as  a  prize  and  also  from  the  pictures 
on  the  Aiguebelle  Chocolate.  I  look  carefully 
at  the  pictures  and  read  the  explanations.  Do 
like  me  and  you’ll  learn  many  things.” 

“  I  ’ll  eat  the  chocolate  first,  ’  ’  admitted  J oseph. 

His  admiration  for  Napoleon  diminished 
when  he  read  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope. 

“He  did  very  wrong  to  persecute  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  good  God  made 
him  pay  dear  for  it.” 
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One  day  the  teacher  wrote  in  his  exercise 
book,  “Lonis  is  a  good  pnpil,  but  he  has  not 
been  applying  himself  enough  these  days.” 
That  was  like  a  stroke  of  a  lash,  “You  will  see 
Mamma,  he  won’t  write  that  a  second  time.” 
Indeed  the  remark  was  not  repeated. 

Louis  appreciated  at  its  true  worth  the  Chris¬ 
tian  education  that  was  given  him. 

“Mamma,  how  sad  it  is  that  in  the  public 
schools  one  never  speaks  of  God  to  the  children. 
They  have  grammar,  history,  geography,  arith¬ 
metic.  That  is  aU  very  well.  It  helps  one  to 
earn  his  living.  But  the  other  life !  Why  don’t 
they  speak  of  that?  Does  it  mean  nothing  to 
them?  The  poor  children  of  the  public  school 
are  treated  as  if  they  had  no  soul,  like  my  horse. 
Since  we  have  a  soul,  since  there  is  a  heaven 
and  a  hell,  it  is  wicked  not  to  speak  of  them.  Do 
you  know.  Mamma,  I  love  to  study,  but  I  would 
rather  not  know  how  to  read,  than  go  to  those 
schools  where  they  talk  to  you  as  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  parrot.” 

And  another  day,  ‘  ‘  Tell  me,  Mamma,  do  you 
think  they  will  succeed  in  doing  away  with  all 
the  parochial  schools  ?  I  would  rather  leave  for 
Italy  or  Spain  than  go  to  their  public  schools. 
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I  would  even  prefer  to  rejoin  my  uncle  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Never,  never,  will  I  set  foot  in  a  school 
where  they  do  not  speak  of  the  good  God.  That's 
settled." 

Louis’  diligence  was  recompensed.  In  less 
than  twenty  months  he  held  the  first  place  in 
school ;  in  the  primary  class  at  first.  That  day 
he  flung  open  the  door  to  shout  his  triumph: 
“  Mamma,  Mamma,  First !  I ’m  the  first !  ’  ’ 

Then  thinking  better  of  it,  he  said,  “I’m  the 
first,  but  I  have  no  right  to  be  proud.  If  I  have 
a  little  more  intelligence  than  the  others,  it  is 
the  good  God  who  gave  it  to  me  and  if  He 
wished  He  could  quickly  take  it  away.  I  am 
glad  to  succeed  because  it  pleases  you,  doesn’t 
it.  Mamma  ?  It ’s  for  you  that  I ’m  going  to  keep 
on  working.  Then  if  I  wish  to  become  learned, 
you  know  why.  Mamma.  It  is  so  I  may  become 
a  priest.’’ 

He  confessed  later  that  he  was  a  little  proud 
of  this  first  success.  It  was  one  of  those  little 
sins  for  which  he  humbly  begged  pardon  of  God 
during  his  last  illness. 

I  have  consulted  Louis’  schoolmates.  “Did 
you  notice  that  Louis  was  too  proud  of  being 
first!" 
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“Oh,  no  he  wasn’t  proud.  He  didn’t  think 
himself  smart.  He  was  glad,  that’s  all.” 

“Wasn’t  he  scornful!” 

“No,  never,  he  was  too  kind  for  that.” 

Louis  worked  to  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
his  strength.  Some  days  before  his  death, 
though  hardly  able  to  move,  he  wept  hot  tears 
because  he  was  not  able  to  go  and  write  his 
papers. 

His  little  comrades  had  unanimously  and  once 
for  all,  chosen  him  as  umpire  in  their  discus¬ 
sions.  On  their  way  home  a  group  would  form 
in  the  street  around  the  big  stone  which  served 
as  a  bench  in  front  of  the  house.  “Louis,  ex- 
' plain  this  problem  to  me,  you’re  a  good  fellow.  ” 
“Louis,  you  are  the  judge;  who  is  right?” 

“Louis,  explain  this  catechism  lesson  there 
are  some  things  in  it  that  we  don’t  understand.  ” 

His  mother,  Margaret,  his  former  teachers, 
his  companions  are  unanimous  in  saying  that 
he  reasoned  like  a  mature  young  man.  I  have 
asked  his  little  friends.  Here  is  their  tes¬ 
timony;  “When  Louis  talked  on  serious  sub¬ 
jects,  he  never  fluttered  about  as  we  do.  We 
say  one  word  on  one  subject  and  another  word 
on  another  subject.  We  do  not  follow  an  idea 
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clear  to  the  end.  Louis  wasn’t  so.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  distance  as  if  to  read  in  a  book  that 
we  couldn’t  see.  We  were  glad  to  listen  to  him, 
but  we  shall  never  be  able  to  reason  as  he  did. 
He  had  ideas  quite  above  his  age.  We  used  to 
ask  ourselves  where  he  got  them.” 

Owing  to  his  progress,  he  found  himself  daily 
in  contact  with  older  pupils.  Some  ill  conse¬ 
quences  might  have  resulted  from  this,  but  Louis 
had  over  all  a  certain  power  which  preserved 
him  from  all  danger.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  associating  with  boys 
of  suspicious  character,  and  refused  categori¬ 
cally  to  play  with  them. 

One  day  when  he  was  playing  with  his  usual 
companions,  a  fellow  known  for  his  vulgarity 
came  up  intending  to  take  part  in  the  game. 
“Go  away,”  cried  Louis  quickly,  “go  away!  I 
don ’t  want  to  play  with  you  I  You  talk  too  bad.  ’  ’ 
And  as  the  intruder  was  in  no  hurry  to  go, 
Louis  shouted,  “Go  away,  I  tell  you,  I  don’t 
want  to  see  you.  Go  away  at  once.” 

One  day  to  tease  him  some  big  boys  started 
a  conversation  somewhat  questionable.  Louis 
soon  left  them  and  went  home.  ‘  ‘  Mamma,  ’  ’  he 
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said,  “they  take  revenge  on  me  because  they 
know  that  I  want  to  stay  pure,  and  also  because 
I  am  sick.  It  isn’t  nice  what  they  say  in  my 
presence.” 

Some  days  later  one  of  those  rascals  wanted 
to  begin  again.  But  at  the  first  word  Louis  in¬ 
terrupted  him  with  such  vigor  that  the  wretched 
boy  blushed,  stammered  and  took  fiight.  That 
was  sufficient  warning. 

However,  one  day  one  of  his  best  friends  for¬ 
got  the  lesson.  Louis  assumed  an  unanswerable 
tone:  “You  know  I  like  to  go  with  you;  we  are 
good  friends  and  I  love  you  dearly,  but  you 
must  not  say  those  things  that  I  don’t  want  to 
hear;  otherwise  I  shall  not  go  with  you  any 
more.  I  repeat;  see  that  you  never  again  say 
anything  that  you  ought  not  to  say.  Otherwise, 
it  is  finished.  You  will  not  be  my  friend.  I 
won’t  go  with  you  any  more.  You  understand? 
Sure,  sure,  it  will  be  finished.” 

‘  ‘  In  seeing  him  frequently  with  a  certain  big 
boy  that  I  had  many  reasons  for  suspecting,” 
said  one  of  his  teachers,  “I  had  some  fears. 
But  soon  I  saw  that  the  roles  were  reversed.  It 
was  Louis  who  was  directing  and  regulating 
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the  trend  of  the  conversation,  doing  good  to  his 
comrade.  The  other  boy  allowed  himself  to  be 
directed,  and  rapidly  became  better. 
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At  Home 


LOUIS  was  not  always  irreproachable.  It 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  reprove  and 
even  to  correct  him.  His  mother  admits 
that  she  had  to  slap  him  when  he  was  little. 
Sometimes  it  was  because  he  quarreled  with 
Margaret,  or  chased  the  hens  or  chickens,  or 
broke  the  rule  forbidding  him  to  go  to  the  dam, 
or  was  untimely  gay.  Nearly  always  a  warning 
was  sufficient.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  it 
was  necessary  to  punish  him,  the  same  scene 
occurred.  Instead  of  hiding  himself  and  pout¬ 
ing,  Louis  would  extend  his  little  arms  implor¬ 
ing  pardon :  “Peace,  Mamma,  let  us  make  peace ! 
I  won’t  do  it  any  more.  Forgive  me.  If  you 
don’t,  I  won’t  be  able  to  sleep.’’ 

His  mother  was  for  him  the  object  of  true 
worship.  On  Sunday  after  each  service  he 
waited  at  the  church  door  and  took  her  arm  to 
walk  home  with  her.  One  day  the  assistant 
priest  showed  his  surprise :  ‘  ‘  Louis,  are  you  go- 
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ing  to  hold  your  mother’s  arm  until  you  are 
twenty?” 

“Well,  what  if  I  do?  I  love  Mamma  because 
she  is  my  mother.  That’s  all.” 

As  he  was  naturally  timid,  it  was  to  her,  and 
to  her  only  that  he  told  his  secrets.  Except  f  oi¬ 
lier,  we  would  know  very  little  of  the  workings 
of  divine  grace  in  that  privileged  soul.  To  her 
he  confided  his  plans,  his  projects  concerning 
his  vocation,  his  little  joys,  his  great  pains,  and 
also  his  sins,  but  to  her  alone,  as  he  was  very 
reserved  with  strangers. 

She  helped  him  prepare  for  his  confessions. 
“Mamma,  help  me  make  my  examination  of  con¬ 
science.  You  know  well  what  I  have  done  wrong 
during  the  week.  You  know  everything.  Was 
this  a  sin?  I  know  that  I  made  you  impatient 
because  I  didn’t  eat  enough.  But,  poor  Mamma, 
I  couldn ’t  eat.  I  hadn’t  any  appetite.”  And  so 
the  examination  would  proceed.  Then  Louis 
would  joyfully  take  the  way  to  the  church  to 
continue  the  conversation  with  the  cure. 

Beturning,  the  finches  were  no  lighter  than 
he;  and  again  it  was  Mamma  who  became  the 
sharer  of  that  joy.  ‘  ‘  Mamma,  I ’m  so  glad !  I ’ve 
made  g  good  confession  for  sure,  sure.  In  the 
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first  place,  I’m  never  afraid  to  tell  anything  to 
Father — ^because  I  know  that  while  he  is  in  the 
confessional,  he  takes  the  place  of  the  good  God. 
Then  I  confess  as  if  I  were  confessing  to  Him.  ” 

Another  day:  “Mamma,  I  have  read  that  Our 
Lord  let  St.  John  rest  upon  His  breast,  and  that 
He  loved  him  dearly  because  St.  John  was  a  vir¬ 
gin.  What  does  that  mean?” 

The  explanation  having  been  given,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “Manama,  I  wish  to  be  like  St.  John  so 
that  the  good  God  would  let  me  repose  on  His 
breast.  You  know  that  I  have  consecrated  my 
body  and  soul  to  Our  Lord  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  I  have  also  said  that  my  reason  for 
wishing  to  be  a  priest  is  that  I  may  live  near  the 
good  God  and  lean  upon  His  bosom.  If  I  haven ’t 
health  enough  to  be  a  priest,  I  shall  always  stay 
alone  with  you.  ’  ’ 


The  conversations  between  Louis  and  his 
mother  were  like  those  between  Augustine  and 
Monica  on  the  sea  shore  at  Ostia.  One  might 
see  them  walking  on  Sunday  after  Vespers  or 
seated  on  a  grassy  knoll  which  overlooked  the 
valley  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

The  sky  is  blue ;  the  trees  in  blossom. 
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“Mamma,  see  how  beautiful  it  is!  How  many 
beautiful  things  God  has  made !  However,  what 
we  see  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what  we  shall 
see  in  heaven.  You  have  told  me  that.  And  the 
happiness  we  will  enjoy  there  will  never  end, 
never!  Isn’t  it  worth  while  to  take  a  little 
trouble  here  to  prepare  to  go  there  ?  ’  ’ 

Around  the  house,  birds’  nests  abounded  in 
the  meadows,  the  bushes,  the  broom,  and  the 
junipers. 

Now,  the  good  God  has  taken  pains  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  us  kindness  toward  the  animals.  Many 
children  ignore  that.  We  sometimes  see  them 
destroy  the  nests  of  birds  and  their  eggs,  just 
for  fun.  Louis  did  his  best  to  protect  the  spar¬ 
rows  which  God  feeds  with  His  wheat.  One  of 
his  companions  discovered  the  nest  of  a  warbler 
and  got  hold  of  the  eggs.  He  was  getting  ready 
to  break  them.  Louis  cried  indignantly,  “If  you 
do  that  mean  thing.  I’ll  think  of  you  as  an  ill- 
bred  child  and  not  as  one  of  my  friends.’’ 

Louis  loved  the  broad  expanses  and  great 
spectacles  which  show  forth  the  magnificence  of 
God.  Sometimes  he  sat  on  a  rock  opposite  the 
chain  of  the  Alps. 
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“Mamma,  what  do  they  call  these  moun¬ 
tains  ?  ’  ’ 

“They  are  the  Mountains  of  the  Morning.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  but  they  are  beautiful !  Let  me  look  at 
them.  And  behind  those  mountains  are  there 
other  countries  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  my  child,  still  other  countries,  still 
other  mountains.” 

“God  must  be  very  powerful  to  have  created 
a  world  so  grand;  and  still  you  have  said  that 
the  earth  is  only  a  little  point,  like  a  star. 
Mamma,  I  love  to  look  at  what  God  has  done. 
He  must  have  loved  us  very  much  to  create  so 
many  beautiful  things.  ’  ’ 

Another  day,  after  a  moment  of  silent  con¬ 
templation:  “Mamma,  I’d  like  to  be  a  hermit, 
to  live  on  the  mountain,  to  pass  my  life  contem¬ 
plating  the  forest  and  praising  God.” 

“But  what  would  you  live  on?” 

“0,  I  wouldn’t  need  much.  I  would  eat  wild 
sorrel  and  water-cress,  and  drink  water  from 
the  springs.  I  would  be  very  tranquil  in  order 
to  pray  to  God.  I  wouldn’t  have  anything  else 
to  do.  Wouldn’t  that  be  a  beautiful  life?” 

Talking  about  his  vocation  was  a  favorite 
subject  Avith  him. 
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“At  least  you  would  not  prevent  me  from  be¬ 
coming  a  priest?  That  would  be  to  disobey 
God.” 

‘  ‘  Surely,  my  child,  we  all  wish  to  obey  God.  ’  ’ 

“Say,  Mamma,  ought  not  the  priest  to  be 
happy  to  hold  Our  Lord  in  his  hands  ?  He  ought 
to  be  glad  to  give  Him  in  Communion,  especially 
to  the  little  children.  The  priest  also  gives  God 
back  again  to  those  who  having  committed  great 
sins,  come  with  contrition  to  confess  them; 
when  he  preaches  or  teaches  catechism,  it  is 
still  the  good  God  that  he  gives.  The  priest’s 
life  is  a  beautiful  life !  It  will  be  mine,  sure,  sure, 
that  is  decided.  It  will  require  long  study;  I 
will  have  to  be  very  good,  very  pious.  Then  we 
are  not  rich.  It  will  mean  great  sacrifices ;  but 
you  will  make  them  won’t  you,  in  order  that 
later  I  may  be  a  good  little  priest?” 

Sometimes  Margaret  showed  her  scepticism. 

“A  priest?  You  are  dreaming,  Louis.  You 
would  have  to  learn  Latin  and  even  Greek,  and 
that  is  hard,  if  I  can  believe  those  who  know.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  I  will  learn  all  that  quickly.  Wliat  others 
have  done  I  can  do.” 

‘  ‘  Then  you  won ’t  know  how  to  preach.  ’  ’ 

“Why?  Those  that  preach  have  had  to  learn. 
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I  can  learn  too,  and  you  ’ll  be  proud  to  bear  me, 
and  you’ll  be  converted.” 

The  administration  of  his  future  parish  is 
already  a  subject  for  study. 

“Mamma,  you’ll  see  that  I’ll  know  how  to 
keep  my  people  from  missing  Mass.  I  don’t 
want  anyone  to  say  that  my  parishioners  live 
like  pagans.  I  would  die  of  shame  and  sorrow.  ’  ’ 

“I’m  going  to  organize  beautiful  ceremonies 
in  the  church,  with  many  altar  boys,  ten  on  each 
side  of  the  altar,  all  in  red  cassocks  and  white 
surplices.  Their  parents  will  be  proud  to  see 
them.  They  will  come  for  that.  I  will  love 
them  so,  I  will  encourage  them  to  become 
priests,  to  receive  Communion  often.  I  will 
recompense  them.  You’ll  see  how  happy  they 
will  be. 

“Then,  I  also  want  as  many  singers  as  I  can 
get,  for  it  is  sad  to  have  a  church  without  sing¬ 
ing.  All  the  men,  all  the  young  people  who 
have  good  voices  will  be  in  the  choir.  I  shall 
invite  them  to  practice  at  the  rectory,  and  on 
the  great  feast  days  they’ll  have  dinner  with 
me.  So  much  the  worse  if  I  won’t  have  a  cent 
left  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  want  some  mag¬ 
nificent  singing  in  my  church.  I’ll  need  also  a 
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beautiful  orgau.  If  there  is  none,  we’ll  find 
some  rich  people  to  buy  one.  I’ll  play  it  myself. 
You’ll  see  how  I’ll  make  it  peal.” 

In  his  parish  of  tomorrow  every  one  had  his 
part  assigned. 

“You,  Grandpa,  will  be  the  sexton.  Mamma, 
you’ll  be  the  house-keeper  and  then  you’ll  visit 
the  sick,  and  prepare  them  for  confession  as  you 
do  for  me  now.  Margaret,  you’ll  have  the  care, 
of  the  church.  You  know  how  to  make  bouquets. 
We’ll  need  lots  of  them,  lots  and  lots.  I  want 
my  church  to  be  beautiful  as  a  garden.  Learn 
to  sew  and  to  embroider.  We  must  have  beauti¬ 
ful  vestments.  You’ll  also  have  to  teach  the 
choir  girls.  Then  when  Mamma  gets  old  she 
will  have  to  rest,  and  you  can  take  her  place.” 

The  idea  of  the  priesthood  never  left  him. 
One  day  at  Annonay,  his  mother  having  taken 
him  into  a  coppersmith’s  .shop,  the  lady  in 
charge  said  jokingly,  “Grow  fast,  Louis!  We 
will  take  you  in  as  an  apprentice.  You’ll  make 
a  good  little  coppersmith.” 

“0,  no,  madame.  ” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do  I” 

“I  want  to  be  a  priest.” 

“It  is  a  good  thought,  my  little  one.  Listen, 
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the  day  of  your  ordination  you  will  come  to  bless 
us,  and  I  will  give  you  a  beautiful  cincture.” 

Louis  was  delighted  wdth  her  approbation  and 
her  promise. 

‘  ‘  Madame  has  only  to  get  the  cincture  ready. 
I  will  be  a  priest,  that  is  certain,  and  I  will  de¬ 
mand  the  cincture.  ’  ’ 

Then  coming  nearer  to  his  mother :  ‘  ‘  Mamma, 
since  I  am  going  to  be  a  priest,  I  wish  that  for 
the  day  of  my  First  Communion,  you  would  em¬ 
broider  a  chalice  of  gold  on  my  brassard;  I 
shall  keep  it  and  show  it  to  my  altar  boys.  When 
I  die,  it  will  be  put  in  my  coffin.  ’  ’ 

And  some  days  before  his  death:  “Mamma, 
I’d  like  to  tell  you  something  but  I  don’t  dare. 
I’m  afraid  I  would  make  you  cry.  Promise  me 
that  you  won’t  cry,  I  feel  very  tired:  the  good 
God  is  the  Master.  If  He  wants  me  to  die,  I 
submit,  but  I  would  like  to  say  one  Mass  before 
I  die.  To  say  one  Mass,  and  then  to  Die !  What 
happiness.  Mamma,  if  the  good  God  willed  it.” 

God  did  not  will  it,  and  He  was  satisfied  with 
the  desire. 

. . 

During  the  course  of  his  last  illness  Louis  did 
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not  know  how  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
care  that  was  taken  of  him. 

One  day  a  neighbor  permitted  herself  to  make 
an  ungracious  remark. 

‘‘Madame  Manoha,  don’t  pay  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  whims  of  that  child.  Perhaps  later 
he  will  pay  you  only  with  ingratitude.” 

Louis  was  pained  at  the  words.  “No  Mamma, 
no.  I  shall  never  cause  you  pain.  I  shall  not 
be  an  ingrate.  Later  I  will  take  care  of  you. 
You  give  yourself  so  much  trouble  for  me,  but 
I  will  pay  you  back.  Wherever  there  will  be  a 
place  for  me  there  will  be  one  for  you  always.” 

The  letters  of  his  uncle,  the  religious,  gave 
Louis  a  high  idea  of  the  religious  life. 

“Isn’t  my  uncle  happy.  Mamma — happier 
than  the  people  of  the  world  who  are  richer? 
He  has  made  the  vow  of  poverty,  so  he  is  not 
afraid  of  losing  his  fortune.  God  is  his  fortune. 
Mr.  X  and  Mrs.  V.  are  very  rich,  but  when  they 
wish  to  travel,  they  have  to  see  if  they  have 
money  enough,  and  they  are  always  afraid  of 
losing  it.  When  they  leave  their  chateaux,  they 
have  to  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  are  well 
locked  and  that  the  bolts  are  strong,  so  that  no 
comes  to  steal  their  money.  But  the 
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religious  are  the  friends  of  God  and  work  only 
for  Him,  He  lets  them  rest  on  His  heart  like 
St.  John.  And  how  much  merit  they  gain  by 
teaching !  The  children  aren ’t  always  obedient, 
nor  grateful;  they  do  not  understand  that  the 
teachers  are  their  friends.  I  see  by  what  the 
teachers  at  the  school  do,  how  much  patience 
and  kindness  they  need  in  order  not  to  let  them¬ 
selves  be  discouraged  by  the  ingratitude  of  the 
children.  I  tried  not  to  give  them  any  trouble, 
but  all  are  not  like  that.  Some  regard  them  as 
their  enemies.  The  teachers  deserve  much 
praise  for  starting  over  again  every  day  of  their 
whole  life.  So  for  sure,  the  good  God  will  give 
them  a  beautiful  crown. 
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At  Home 


The  church  was  for  Louis  first  “the  house 
of  the  good  God,’’  aud  then  his  own.  The 
days  on  which  he  received  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  they  almost  had  to  use  force  to  tear  him 
away  from  the  little  church  of  St.  Alban  d’Ay. 

“Let  me  pray  a  little  minute,  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  longer.” 

Here  is  the  church  new  and  bright,  built  of 
good  white  stone  from  St.  Juste,  with  a  marble 
altar  and  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  which 
soften  the  light.  The  children ’s  pews  are  at  the 
right  near  the  Holy  Table. 

On  entering,  Louis  used  to  take  with  great 
respect  the  holy  water  and  make  slowly  a  large 
sign  of  the  cross. 

His  radiant  piety  struck  the  pilgrims  of  La 
Louvesc  and  Notre  Dame  d’Ay.  “How  well  that 
little  one  used  to  behave  in  church,  ’  ’  said  a  wit¬ 
ness  many  years  after  Louis’  death.  From  the 
moment  that  he  entered  the  church  he  compelled 
attention.  His  attitude  was  a  living  sermon  on 
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the  Eeal  Presence.  One  would  have  said  that 
he  was  seeing  God.  Watching  him  pray  during 
Mass  I  often  said  to  myself,  “That  child  was 
not  made  for  the  earth.” 

A  good  Christian  of  St.  Alban  expressed 
his  admiration  with  this  delightful  superlative, 
“That  child  is  Edification  personified.”  To 
avoid  contact  with  certain  companions  who 
might  distract  him  during  the  services,  he  used 
to  place  himself  with  the  teachers.  Having  left 
his  mother  he  would  go  alone  slowly  to  the  pews 
reserved  for  the  pupils  of  the  parochial  school. 
Kneeling  there  he  remained  immovable,  except 
for  the  fingering  of  his  rosary,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  altar,  not  losing  a  single  movement  of  the 
priest. 

He  explained  one  day  to  his  companions  why 
he  walked  slowly  in  the  church,  instead  of  skip¬ 
ping  like  a  kid.  “The  church,”  he  said,  “is  the 
house  of  the  good  God,  so  one  must  be  respectful, 
and  not  act  like  a  mad-cap  or  a  weathercock.  If 
the  president  of  the  Republic  invited  you  to  go 
to  see  him,  you  would  keep  quiet,  and  not  be 
giddy ;  but  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  noth¬ 
ing  beside  the  good  God.” 

Before  he  knew  how  to  read  his  prayer  book 
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well  enough,  he  would  say  his  beads  conscien¬ 
tiously,  nor  fail,  when  he  returned  home,  to  re¬ 
port  to  his  mother  if  he  had  well  employed  his 
time.  One  Sunday,  while  still  a  baby  of  four 
years,  he  came  home  radiant. 

“Mamma,  I  said  three  rosaries  during  Mass; 
one  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  one  for  my  uncle 
and  one  for  St.  Aloysius.” 

“How  for  St.  Aloysiusf  He  doesn’t  need  it; 
he  is  in  heaven.  You  must  say  your  prayers  in 
honor  of  your  patron,  not  for  him.  ’  ’  Louis  pon¬ 
dered  for  a  full  week  on  this  point  of  view. 

The  next  Sunday  there  was  progress.  “I 
said  four  rosaries  in  honor  of  St.  Alovsius  and 
I  stopped  while  Father — ^was  preaching.  I  lis¬ 
tened  all  the  time  and  if  you  wish  I  can  tell  you 
what  he  preached  on.”  And  he  repeated  the 
sermon  very  satisfactorily. 

From  the  time  that  he  could  read,  he  required 
a  prayer  book.  The  first  Sunday  he  followed 
the  Mass  as  far  as  the  Sanctus;  the  next  Sun¬ 
day,  clear  to  the  end.  Napoleon  was  less  tri¬ 
umphant  on  the  evening  of  Austerlitz.  The 
worn  pages  of  his  little  prayer  book,  the 
signs  remaining  on  the  pages  that  he  marked, 
make  known  Louis’  favorite  prayers.  Here, 
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blackened  by  use,  are  the  prayers  at  Mass  and 
Vespers,  the  Penitential  Psalms,  the  Miserere, 
the  Stabat  Mater,  the  hymns  for  the  feast  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  The  Vespers  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Dies  Irae,  and  the  Adeste  Fideles, 
which  he  sang  every  day  during  Christmas  time. 

“Come,  Margaret,  let  us  sing  the  Adeste.” 

“You  make  me  tired,”  Margaret  would  some¬ 
times  answer,  “with  you  one  always  has  to 
sing.  ’  ’ 

“Listen,  if  you  won’t  sing  with  me,  I  won’t 
like  you  any  more ;  that ’s  settled.  ’  ’ 

And  of  course  Margaret  would  comply  lest  she 
should  lose  so  precious  a  friendship. 

The  story  of  the  Passion  was  one  of  the  read¬ 
ings  of  which  he  never  tired,  especially  in  the 
time  of  his  own  passion  during  his  last  illness. 

Since  the  family  had  moved  near  the  church 
of  St.  Alban,  Louis  was  able  to  satisfy  more 
fully  his  desire  to  pray.  As  soon  as  the  bell 
rang  he  invariably  quit  everything.  He  could 
not  understand  why  people  would  come  late,  as 
he  would  go  without  breakfast  rather  than  ar¬ 
rive  after  the  service  had  begun. 

“Take  your  time,”  Mamma  would  sometimes 
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say  to  him,  “you  will  be  in  before  the  end  of  the 
Asperges.  ’  ’ 

“No,  Mamma,  when  one  goes  to  church,  he 
must  be  on  time.  To  arrive  late  is  to  mock  the 
good  God.” 


From  the  time  he  was  five,  Louis  had  a  great 
ambition  to  become  an  altar  boy.  At  Chapotier 
the  dream  could  not  be  fulfilled,  but  at  St. 
Alban  it  came  true. 

“I  want  to  be  an  altar  boy.  Mamma,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  good  God.  Then  to  serve  Mass 
is  to  commence  to  be  a  priest,  is  it  not?” 

He  had  gone  to  school  two  weeks  when  he  was 
told,  “Louis,  you  will  wear  a  red  cassock  for 
Corpus  Christi.  ”  Before  he  was  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  house,  he  shouted  the  good 
news:  “I  shall  be  dressed  up  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.  You’ll  bring  your  chair  up 
close  so  you  can  see  me  better.” 

In  a  red  cap  and  cassock  with  a  little  lace 
surplice,  Louis  carried  the  corporal  enclosed  in 
a  golden  burse.  The  next  year  he  was  entrusted 
with  a  banner.  But  a  cloud  darkened  the  feast. 
At  the  moment  of  the  departure  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  Louis  caught  his  foot  in  his  long  cassock 
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and  turned  an  unexpected  somersault.  He  got 
up  quickly  and  explained  philosophically,  “I 
didn’t  hurt  myself,  Mamma,  I  fell  on  a  carpet 
of  flowers.” 

The  third  year  he  was  approaching  the  su¬ 
preme  honor.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
flower-bearer.  “You  will  have  to  throw  the 
flowers  very  high,  ’  ’  said  Mamma,  ‘  ‘  and  to  do  so 
raise  your  eyes  without  timidity.  ’  ’ 

“Never  fear.  Mamma,  you  shall  see  that  I’ll 
throw  them  well.”  He  shook  off  his  timidity 
and  threw  handfuls  of  flowers  very  high,  even 
to  the  feet  of  the  good  God. 

The  flowers  of  his  garden  were  dear  to  him, 
yet  on  that  day  he  sacrificed  them  with  his  own 
hands,  even  to  the  last  one  for  the  glory  of 
Jesus. 

But  a  flower-bearer  is  not  yet  an  altar  boy. 
How  could  he  obtain  from  God  that  last  grace 
of  serving  Him  every  morning?  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  it,  but  also  to  merit  it — to  give  a 
proof  of  his  diligence — ^to  arrive  at  church  every 
day  on  good  time.  He  asked  his  mother  to 
awaken  him  on  time  for  Mass.  If  she  failed  to 
do  so,  even  for  excellent  reasons  he  could  not 
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be  consoled.  The  pastor  soon  noticed  this  assi¬ 
duity  and  one  day  he  asked  the  great  question. 

It  was  on  Good  Friday: 

“Louis,  would  you  like  to  come  for  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  water  tomorrow  morning!’’ 

“O  yes,  Father.” 

“We’ll  call  for  you  and  show  you  what  to  do,” 
announced  the  altar  boys.  When  the  service 
was  over,  the  priest,  well  satisfied,  said,  “Louis, 
from  now  on  you  may  come  every  morning  to 
serve  my  Mass.”  In  half  a  day  he  knew  the 
responses.  It  was  needless  to  have  him  prac¬ 
tice  serving.  He  knew  how  long  before,  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  altar  boys.  The  next  day  he  was  at 
his  post;  he  remained  there  as  long  as  his 
strength  permitted.  His  little  comrades,  seeing 
him  weak,  would  not  allow  him  to  swing  the 
censer. 

The  last  year,  being  scarcely  able  to  walk,  he 
wept  hot  tears  when  he  was  told  “You  are  too 
tired  to  get  up  so  early  to  serve  Mass.” 

“0,  please  let  me  serve  once  more.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  altar  his  fatigue  vanished; 
even  the  heavy  missal  seemed  light  to  him.  Some 
days  before  his  death  when  he  was  not  able  to 
leave  his  bed  the  cure  visited  him. 
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“Come,  Louis,  you’ll  soon  have  to  get  up  to 
serve  my  Mass.  “His  glance  was  veiled  with 
tears  as  he  answered,  “  0 !  Father,  if  only  the 
good  God  willed  it.  ’  ’ 

His  mother  had  noticed  that  he  did  not  bow 
his  head  at  the  Elevation  and  at  Benediction. 
Thinking  it  due  to  neglect  she  spoke  to  him  about 
it.  “But,  Mamma,”  answered  Louis,  “I  like 
better  to  look  at  the  Sacred  Host.  I  don’t  know 
how  you  see  It,  but  for  me,  I  often  see  It  sur¬ 
rounded  with  light.  Do  you  think  the  good  God 
would  scold  me  if  I  bend  my  head  a  little  less 
in  order  to  look  better  at  the  Sacred  Host?” 

But  as  Mamma  remained  a  little  incredulous, 
the  child  insisted,  “Truly,  truly.  Mamma,  you 
know  that  I  don’t  tell  lies.  I  often  see  the  Host 
surrounded  with  light.  I  shall  make  a  sign  the 
next  time  I  see  It  with  rays  of  light.”  Many 
times  after  that  he  made  the  sign  which  an¬ 
nounced:  “Look,  Mamma,  at  the  beautiful  light 
around  the  Host.  ’  ’ 

His  faith  made  him  take  great  care  of  all 
objects  of  piety.  He  had  a  little  box  for  his 
rosary,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  religious  pic¬ 
tures  or  medals  thrown  on  the  ground.  He 
would  pick  them  up  and  add  them  to  his  collec¬ 
tion.  Often  when  he  saw  one  of  his  little  friends 
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about  to  throw  away  a  picture  or  medal,  he 
would  ask  him  to  exchange  it  for  some  marbles. 

Little  by  little  his  library  was  enriched  also. 
He  read  and  commented  to  his  friends  on  the 
“Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,”  and 
of  “The  Holy  Childhood”  and  “The  Pilgrim.” 
He  ignored  Jules  Verne,  but  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Father  Clerc,  a  martyr  of  the  Commune,  has 
related  that  when  as  a  little  child  in  school  he 
heard  the  teacher  read  marvelous  stories  from 
a  big  book,  the  lives  of  the  saints.  “It  was  so 
beautiful  that  I  longed  to  imitate  them.  ’  ’  Louis 
experienced  the  same  ambition.  One  day  while 
showing  his  friends  a  scene  of  the  persecutions 
he  said; 

“Look  at  this  picture :  it  represents  the  suffer¬ 
ings  that  the  martyrs  endured.  Look  at  all  those 
machines  that  were  invented  to  torture  them. 
How  they  must  have  suffered!  Suppose  you 
were  in  their  place.  Would  you  have  endured 
all  those  torments  ?  They  needed  much  courage, 
but  now  they  have  their  reward.  What  happi¬ 
ness  they  must  have  in  heaven !  ’  ’ 

“I  believe  I  would  not  renounce  the  good  God 
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replied  Marcel,  ‘  ‘  even  in  the  greatest  suffering. 
A  moment  of  torture  is  quickly  passed.” 

“You  are  right,  Marcel.  However,  do  you 
think  you  would  be  patient  enough  to  stand  what 
the  martyrs  endured?  You  say  well :  but  if  they 
put  whips  and  pincers  and  iron  claws  in  front 
of  you:  if  you  saw  them  light  a  great  furnace 
to  throw  you  in;  who  knows  if  you  would  not 
recoil?  One  needs  courage  to  endure  such  tor¬ 
tures.  It  is  true  that  the  good  God  would  help 
us,  but  one  must  merit  His  help  by  making  little 
sacrifices  to  prepare  for  the  greater.” 
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Louis’  Devotion 


“  X  OUIS  was  a  little  saint,”  said  a  good 

I  ^peasant  woman,  “he  practiced  all  the 
devotions.  That  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
But  he  had  at  least  several  devotions,  and  some 
of  them  very  personal. 

His  love  for  Our  Lord  showed  itself  especially 
by  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  Mass,  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  As  far  as  it 
was  possible,  he  made  it  his  duty  to  assist  at 
Mass  every  day. 

In  winter  it  required  a  good  dose  of  energy 
to  get  up  in  time  for  Mass,  which  was  always 
very  early  on  account  of  the  work  of  the  peas¬ 
ants,  and  to  remain  motionless  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  freezing  church.  Arrived  at  his  pew,  he 
said  his  morning  prayers  and  then  the  rosary. 
As  soon  as  the  priest  was  at  the  altar,  he  opened 
his  prayer  book  and  followed  attentively  the 
Holy  Sacrifice. 

Some  of  his  friends  laughed  at  this  assiduity. 
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“Louis,  you  are  always  at  your  prayers.  You’re 
going  to  be  a  saint.” 

“Exactly.  To  be  a  saint  is  to  be  happy.  You 
would  better  do  as  I  do  and  then  you  won’t  be 
so  unhappy.  ’  ’ 

From  time  to  time  at  the  hour  of  Vespers  on 
Sunday,  some  relatives  would  arrive  at  the 
house,  “Louis,  you  can  go  to  Vespers  next  Sun¬ 
day,”  they  would  suggest. 

“No,  no,  today.  I  shall  go  alone;  I’m  big 
enough.  The  good  God  comes  before  relatives.  ’  ’ 

For  several  years  he  prepared  himself  ar¬ 
dently  for  his  First  Communion.  The  decree 
of  His  Holiness  Pius  X  on  the  early  Communion 
for  children,  promulgated  in  1910,  made  him  see 
this  happiness  near  at  hand.  In  1911  he  attained 
his  seven  years,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  been 
more  than  sufficiently  well  prepared  to  make  it 
a  duty  for  those  in  charge  of  his  soul  to  give 
him  Holy  Communion.  Meanwhile  he  fell  ill 
with  meningitis,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed.  It 
would  have  been  doubly  opportune  to  admit  him 
to  First  Communion  and  procure  for  him  this 
comfort  in  his  sickness.  But  it  was  not  done. 
When  he  was  cured,  the  First  Communion  had 
taken  place,  and  in  spite  of  his  prayers  and  re- 
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peated  entreaties,  they  would  not  consent  to  re¬ 
new  for  him  the  whole  series  of  ceremonies  then 
judged  indispensable.  He  should  have  made  his 
First  Communion  on  Corpus  Christi,  then  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1911,  then  on  All  Saints’ 
Day,  then  on  the  8th  of  December,  then  on  the 
22nd.  All  these  delays  saddened  Louis.  “I  see 
well  that  Father — has  forgotten  me.  I  thought 
I  could  make  my  First  Communion  on  Corpus 
Christi.  Why  does  he  make  me  wait  ?  ’  ’ 

He  often  manifested  his  sadness  in  bitter 
words.  At  last  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his 
First  Communion  would  take  place  on  December 
22nd  (1912).  He  was  then  past  eight  years  and 
had  but  thirteen  months  to  live.  In  commencing 
the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  First 
Communion  Father - said,  “Louis,  it  is  un¬ 

derstood  that  you  will  make  your  First  Com¬ 
munion.  You  may  take  your  seat.  I  have  no 
need  to  examine  you.” 

Louis  followed  with  exemplary  fervor  the 
preparatory  retreat.  At  last  came  the  great  day. 
The  first  visit  of  Jesus,  so  long  deferred,  was 
all  radiant.  The  child  renewed  to  Jesus  his 
consecration  of  soul  and  body,  and  confided  to 
him  his  resolution  to  become  a  priest.  And 
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Jesus  answered  those  advances.  In  the  evening 
Louis  said  confidentially  to  his  mother,  “0! 
Mamma,  if  you  knew  the  beautiful  things  that 
Jesus  said  to  me  this  morning.” 

Henceforth  Communion  was,  as  far  as  it  de¬ 
pended  upon  him,  the  center  of  his  life.  He 
received  as  often  as  the  prudence  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  application  of  the  papal  decree 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  permit  it.  As  he  was 
serving  Mass  every  morning,  it  would  have  been 
natural  and  very  easy  to  give  him  Communion 
every  day.  By  doing  so,  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  his  soul  would  have  been  granted,  but  it  was 
not  done. 

At  the  least  he  was  seen  at  the  Holy  Table 
every  Sunday,  all  the  holy  days,  the  first  Friday 
of  the  month,  and  nearly  every  Thursday.  The 
fervor  of  the  first  day  increased  mth  each  Com¬ 
munion.  He  had  worked  out  for  himself  a  very 
detailed  plan  of  preparation  and  thanksgiving : 
“As  a  special  preparation  I  will  avoid  falling 
into  my  habitual  faults.  I  will  faithfully  fulfill 
my  duties  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  pupil.  On  the 
evening  before  and  the  morning  of  my  Com¬ 
munion  days  I  will  say  the  prayers  that  I  have 
marked  in  my  book  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
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my  patron  saint.  In  thanksgiving  I  will  talk  to 
the  little  Jesus  and  recite  the  prayers  in  the 
book.” 

In  winter,  as  it  was  cold  in  the  church,  his 
mother  had  to  insist  on  his  not  making  too  long 
a  thanksgiving.  But  on  arriving  at  home,  if  his 
fixed  program  had  not  been  entirely  accom¬ 
plished,  he  knelt  before  his  little  altar,  and  re¬ 
cited  the  prayer,  ^‘Look  down  upon  me,  O  good 
and  most  sweet  Lord  Jesus,”  and  five  Our 
Fathers  and  Hail  Marys  to  gain  the  indulgence. 
At  every  Communion  he  prayed  for  the  delivery 
of  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

The  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  was  also 
for  Louis  a  family  devotion.  He  had  always 
seen  at  the  fireplace  on  each  side  of  the 
crucifix  a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  before  which  they  often  said 
their  morning  and  night  prayers  and  the  rosary. 
Here  is  one  of  his  resolutions:  “I  shall  invoke 
the  Sacred  Heart  to  help  me  correct  my  faults, 
to  fulfill  my  duties  as  a  pupil,  and  especially 
to  prepare  myself  for  Communion.  I  shall 
never  fail  to  receive  on  the  first  Friday  of  the 
month.”  The  day  before  the  first  Friday  his 
mother  would  see  him  come  to  her:  Mamma, 
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tomorrow  is  the  first  Friday;  you  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  if  you  would  come  to  con¬ 
fession  with  me.”  Then,  hand  in  hand,  they 
would  go  to  the  church.  He  was  finishing  a 
novena  of  Communions  in  honor  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  when  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  never  to 
leave  it. 

We  know  that  Louis’  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  dates  from  his  earliest  years.  As  a 
baby,  a  statuette  placed  in  his  cradle  served  to 
quiet  him  I  He  learned  to  speak  by  lisping  the 
Hail  Mary  and  the  Memorare. 

In  his  little  chapel  next  to  the  crucifix,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  occupied  the  place  of  honor.  At 
Chapotier  during  the  fair  season  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  search  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
of  the  fields  to  weave  into  crowns  or  to  offer  to 
her  as  bouquets.  The  chapel  was  decorated  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  during  the  month  of 
May.  When  he  had  his  little  flower  bed  in  the 
garden,  Louis  reserved  all  his  flowers  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  honor  especially  her 
privilege  as  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the 
Queen  of  Purity  he  would  have  none  but  white 
flowers  there. 

At  six  years  he  received  the  scapular  at  Notre 
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Dame  d’Ay.  The  Jesuit  Father  who  conferred 
it  chatted  a  little  with  him  in  the  sacristy,  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  confidences,  his  plans,  and  blessed 
with  a  sign  of  the  cross  both  hands  of  the  future 
priest.  On  his  return  Louis  looked  at  his  scap¬ 
ular  from  time  to  time,  and  kissed  it.  Through 
respect,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  touch  his 
flesh.  As  soon  as  the  picture  was  soiled,  he 
would  have  it  changed. 

Many  times  his  mother,  thinking  him  to  be 
asleep,  surprised  him  on  his  knees  on  his  little 
bed,  kissing  his  scapular  and  saying  the  rosary. 

“Mamma,”  he  would  say,  “how  good  you 
were  to  have  me  receive  the  scapular.  Now  if 
I  die  I  am  sure  of  going  to  heaven.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  has  promised  it,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
never  lies.” 

From  the  house  at  Chapotier  one  could  see  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  the  tower  of  Our  Lady 
of  Ay,  surmounted  by  her  white  statue.  Louis  ’ 
glances  often  sought  this  sanctuary  and  con¬ 
templated  with  delight  the  Virgin.  “Come, 
Margaret,  see  how  beautiful  our  Virgin  is.  Let 
us  sing  together.  ’ '  And  the  children  would  sing 
the  hymn  of  the  pilgrimage. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1913  a  workman 
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took  down  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  from 
the  side  of  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Alban 
to  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  Louis  en¬ 
vied  the  workman  at  his  task.  “Say,  Mamma, 
isn’t  it  a  happiness  for  him  to  carry  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  his  arms?  If  I  were  in  his  place,  I 
would  then  have  asked  a  great  grace.  You  will 
see  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  bless  his 
family.  ’  ’ 

Our  Lady  was  not  insensible  to  the  affection 
of  the  child  and  gave  a  proof  of  it.  At  the  age 
of  four  and  a  half  Louis  contracted  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eye,  which,  at  first  thought  to  be 
insignificant,  soon  assumed  a  very  distressing 
character.  The  eyeball  having  become  red  as 
blood  caused  the  little  patient  intolerable  suf¬ 
fering.  His  parents  thought  of  taking  him  to  a 
doctor.  But  the  parish  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady 
of  Ay  was  approaching,  and  the  child  declared 
with  assurance  that  if  they  permitted  him  to 
take  part  in  it,  he  would  be  cured  by  the  Blessed 
Mother. 

“Louis,  we  are  going  to  take  you  first  to  the 
doctor,”  said  his  mother. 

“No!  No!  We  must  not  go  to  the  doctor.  I 
want  to  go  to  Our  Lady  of  Ay  who  knows  more 
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than  the  doctor,  I  shall  wash  in  the  water  of 
the  miraculous  fountain  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
will  cure  me.  ’  ’ 

,  “But  the  visit  to  the  doctor  will  not  prevent 
your  going  afterward  to  Our  Lady  of  Ay. 

“No!  No!  Mamma,  we  must  go  first  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  I  know  that  she  will  cure  me. 
You’ll  see!  You’ll  see!” 

So  it  was  done.  After  a  long  prayer  in  the 
chapel  the  little  invalid  went  to  the  fountain 
which  is  at  the  cross  roads,  said  the  Our  Father 
and  Hail  Mary  and  washed  his  eye.  The  next 
day  every  trace  of  the  inflammation  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Louis  was  not  in  the  least  surprised. 
“I  knew  it  well,”  he  said,  “the  Blessed  Virgin 
always  listens  to  our  prayers.  ’  ’ 

Three  years  later,  meningitis  threatened  his 
life.  All  remedies  were  tried  but  in  vain,  Louis 
persisted  in  saying,  “The  medicines  don’t  do 
any  good.  It  is  water  from  Lourdes  that  will 
cure  me.”  They  brought  him  some,  he  drank 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  it  after  having  devoutly  re¬ 
cited  the  Memorare.  Almost  at  once  he  fell 
asleep.  The  next  day  the  pain  and  fever  had 
left  him.  Again  the  child  was  not  astonished. 
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“Mamma,  I  told  you  so.  Why  didn’t  you  have 
confidence  1  ’  ’ 

Bora  on  Saturday,  the  child  was  buried  on 
Saturday,  the  day  consecrated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Louis  had  chosen  for  his  patron  St.  Aloysius. 
The  life  of  this  young  saint  excited  his  emula¬ 
tion. 

“Say,  Mamma,  I  would  like  to  be  a  St.  Alo¬ 
ysius.  How  happy  I  would  be  if  I  could  resemble 
him.  ’  ’ 

While  very  small  he  learned  the  prayer  which 
pupils  recite  in  honor  of  this  saint,  '*  ‘  True  mir¬ 
ror  of  angelic  virtues.”  He  recited  it  with  fer¬ 
vor,  often  repeating  these  words,  “Preserve  me 
from  all  sin  and  never  permit  me  to  fall  into  the 
least  sin  of  impurity.”  He  took  him  for  his 
model  in  his  preparation  for  Holy  Communion 
and  his  thankgsgiving.  On  the  days  that  he 
wrote  compositions,  he  prayed  him  to  bless  his 
work.  One  of  the  little  friends  of  Louis  came 
to  see  him  a  few  days  before  his  death  and  re¬ 
ported  the  following  conversation : 

“Louis,”  said  Mrs.  Manoha,  “which  of  your 
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patron  saints  do  you  prefer,  St.  Aloysius  or  St. 
Louis,  king  of  France?” 

“0,”  answered  Louis,  “I  love  all  the  saints, 
but  I  prefer  St.  Aloysius,  because  he  died 
young.  ’  ’ 


The  memory  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  St.  John 
Francis  Eegis  lives  forever  in  the  land  of 
Vivarais  which  he  evangelized. 

“We  had  at  home,”  said  Brother  P.  G.,  “a 
little  statue  of  St.  John  Francis  Regis,  a  large 
picture  of  him,  and  his  life  which  we  often  read. 
When  I  was  nine,  we  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Lalouvesc  on  foot.  We  started  at  three  in  the 
morning  and  arrived  at  the  basilica  about  seven. 
Then  we  visited  the  mortuary  chapel,  the  mir¬ 
aculous  spring,  assisted  at  Mass,  and  received 
Holy  Communion.  We  were  coming  in  groups 
of  ten  or  fifteen  from  the  villages,  fasting,  in 
spite  of  the  long  journey  over  the  rough  moun¬ 
tain  paths.  On  the  way  we  used  to  say  the 
rosary  and  sing  the  hymns  of  the  saint.”  All 
Christian  homes  invoke  the  “Holy  Father”  on 
every  occasion.  On  going  to  Notre  Dame  d’Ay 
at  the  crossing  of  the  roads  of  Satillieu  and  St. 
Romain  d’Ay,  Louis  could  see  on  the  sky-line 
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the  spires  of  the  basilica  of  Lalouvesc.  ‘  ‘  Mam¬ 
ma,  when  shall  we  go  to  see  the  ‘  Holy  Father  ’  ?  ” 
he  often  questioned. 

Finally,  before  dawn  one  morning,  they 
started  in  a  carriage  by  the  mountain  road, 
where  the  birds  and  flowers  were  awakening  un¬ 
der  the  thick  branches  of  the  pines  and  beeches. 
Louis  kept  ineffaceably  in  his  heart  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  visit  to  the  mortuary  chamber,  the 
miraculous  spring  and  the  basilica. 

Louis  honored  all  the  patron  saints  of  the 
family,  St.  Joseph  in  particular,  his  grand¬ 
father  ’s  patron.  He  was  always  invoked  in  the 
family  prayers. 

In  order  not  to  forget  any  of  these  protectors, 
Louis  had  composed  litanies  that  were  recited 
at  the  end  of  the  evening  prayers.  The  order 
of  the  invocations  was  not  very  liturgical;  St. 
Aloysius  was  invoked  before  Our  Lady,  St. 
Joseph  before  the  Sacred  Heart.  But  the  good 
God  understood,  and  the  saints  are  not  sensi¬ 
tive. 

I  have  said  that  the  souls  in  purgatory  were 
not  forgotten.  At  every  Communion  indul¬ 
gences  were  applied  to  them,  and  however  poor 
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the  family  was,  they  always  gave  two  cents  at 
the  offering  for  the  “Mass  of  the  Dead.” 

Whenever  the  bell  tolled  for  a  death,  the 
family  knelt  and  recited  the  De  Profundis  for 
the  deceased,  and  the  grandfather  made  some 
remarks  on  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  death.  From  Chapotier  one  could  see 
the  funerals  passing  along  the  road  to  the  vil¬ 
lage — the  coffin  carried  by  the  arms  of  men  and 
covered  with  a  black  cloth  ornamented  with  sil¬ 
ver  tears. 

‘  ‘  One  day  we  shall  pass  that  way  in  our  turn,  ’  ’ 
Grandpa  Charlon  used  to  say,  “Let  us  pray  for 
the  poor  souls,  and  others  will  remember  us.” 
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Laudate,  pueri,  Dominum  .... 

“Praise  the  Lord,  ye  children,  praise  ye  the  name 
of  the  Lord.” — Ps.  cxii,  1. 

(Introit  of  the  Mass  of  St.  Stanislaus) 


The  Character  of  Louis 


ONE  of  the  dominant  traits  of  this  child’s 
soul  was  joyfuliiess.  He  loved  the  little 
birds  because  they  were  joyful.  He  loved 
beautiful  nature  because  she  breathes  out  joy 
and  dilates  the  soul. 

This  interior  gladness  could  be  read  on  his 
face,  in  his  eyes,  in  his  movements.  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  his  singing  and  the  zest  with  which  he 
played.  He  excelled  in  all  the  games  at  school — 
in  jumping  rope,  in  racing,  in  playing  ball.  But 
his  perfect  joy  was  in  singing.  At  home  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  that  point  would  have  been  tiresome 
without  the  graciousness  with  which  he  induced 
young  and  old  to  join  with  him. 

He  felt  instinctively,  and  made  others  under¬ 
stand  that  a  house  where  everybody  is  the  friend 
of  God  ought  to  radiate  joy.  His  life  passed  like 
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a  song.  He  was  still  singing  when  God  came  to 
take  him  for  the  hymn  of  eternal  praise. 

With  the  song,  the  theatre.  For  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  a  theatre  where  he  was  both  composer 
and  actor.  The  subject — an  improvisation  about 
the  tales  of  Perrault:  The  Donkey’s  Skin  and 
Tom  Thumb;  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine:  The 
Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Ant  and  the  Grass¬ 
hopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Dog.  Margaret  had 
charge  of  the  costumes,  and  did  wonders  with 
posters  and  newspapers. 

Joy  is  the  sister  of  diligence.  At  Chapotier 
Louis  would  volunteer  for  all  the  little  tasks  of 
his  age,  gathering  up  the  potatoes,  and  the  hay 
of  the  fields,  herding  the  cattle  in  the  pastures. 
He  could  be  seen  armed  with  a  long  whip  start¬ 
ing  out  across  the  fields,  through  the  broom  and 
the  chestnut  woods  and  the  pines.  He  came  back 
at  nightfall  all  beaming.  ‘‘You  know  I  have 
cared  well  for  the  cattle;  they  ate  as  much  as 
they  wanted  of  the  good  grass  and  the  flowers.” 

One  year  they  raised  two  goats.  Margaret 
adopted  one,  Louis  the  other.  There  was  great 
emulation  between  them,  as  to  whom  should 
bring  to  the  pet  the  preferred  plant,  the  ex¬ 
pected  dessert. 
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Louis  took  jealous  care  of  his  little  goat. 
When  it  was  sold  he  cautioned  the  buyer  to  take 
good  care  of  it  and  not  to  mistreat  it.  ‘‘It  is  a 
good  little  goat  that  hasn’t  any  faults.  You 
must  love  it  well  and  treat  it  kindly.” 

Louis  would  have  made  a  brave  soldier  with¬ 
out  fear  and  without  reproach.  He  remained 
in  the  woods  alone  with  his  flock  without 
showing  the  least  fear.  When  night  came 
he  still  gladly  volunteered  to  run  errands  to  the 
neighboring  villages,  started  out  without  hesi¬ 
tation  in  the  darkness,  across  the  solitude  of  the 
mountains.  “WThy  should  anyone  be  afraid  at 
night.  Mamma?”  he  asked;  “as  for  myself, 
I’m  afraid  of  sin,  but  that’s  all.” 


Then  didn’t  Louis  have  any  faults?  That  is 
a  great  deal  to  say,  and  it  would  be  very  em¬ 
barrassing  for  the  little  people  and  even  for  the 
older  ones  who  would  wish  to  imitate  him.  He 
hated  a  lie  like  fire.  Still  here  are  two  stories 
which  will  console  imperfect  children. 

One  day  Louis  and  Margaret  were  coming 
from  school  through  the  forest  pathway  carry¬ 
ing  a  bottle  of  olive  oil.  At  a  difficult  place 
where  a  large  rock  stood  in  the  road,  the  bottle 
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slipped  from  Louis’  hands  and  was  broken. 
How  to  announce  the  catastrophe  ? — ^Louis  found 
a  solution.  “As  soon  as  we  are  in  sight  of  the 
house,  let’s  begin  to  cry.  You  have  a  strong 
voice,  Margaret,  you  can  cry  very  loud,  and  I  ’ll 
do  the  best  I  can.  ’  ’  When  from  afar  they  caught 
sight  of  the  house  the  children  began  the  lamen¬ 
tations  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
tears,  confessed  the  misfortune.  This  diplo¬ 
matic  despair  facilitated  their  forgiveness. 

And  here  is  the  story  of  the  guinea-hen.  One 
day  Louis  and  Margaret,  while  playing  in  the 
orchard,  crushed  a  little  guinea-hen,  which  they 
hadn’t  noticed.  Great  emotion!  How  to  con¬ 
fess  the  involuntary  murder?  Louis  again 
found  the  solution.  The  guinea-hen  was  placed 
in  the  grass  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  repose. 
Then  they  called  mamma. 

‘  ‘  Come,  Mamma,  look  at  the  little  guinea-hen ; 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  alive,  but  it  isn’t.  Come 
and  see  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  It  doesn’t 
move.  ’  ’  Mamma  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  cause  of  this  abnormal  immobility. 

Louis  loved  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  beg¬ 
gars,  who  are  the  suffering  members  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  family  could  not  give  much  in  alms, 
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but  when  Louis  saw  a  beggar  in  the  street,  he 
could  not  bear  to  pass  him  by  unaided.  “0! 
Mamma,  look  at  that  poor  old  man.  How  piti¬ 
ful  he  looks !  If  we  were  in  his  place,  wouldn ’t 
we  like  to  receive  some  help  ?  Give  me  a  penny 
or  a  piece  of  bread;  that  won’t  make  us  any 
poorer,  and  the  poor  man  will  be  so  glad.” 

Having  obtained  what  he  desired,  he  would 
go  himself  to  offer  his  alms  with  a  happy  smile 
that  was  in  itself  also,  he  knew,  a  beautiful  alms. 
Often  on  receiving  for  lunch  or  breakfast  an 
orange  or  an  apple,  he  would  run  to  offer  them 
to  some  old  people  of  the  neighborhood.  One 
day  after  picking  a  basket  of  wild  strawberries 
he  gave  them  all  to  a  poor  old  man  who  was 
dragging  himself  homeward  with  his  hoe  on  his 
shoulder.  And  yet  those  little  red  strawberries 
smelled  very  good  to  Louis. 

Louis  was  not  less  generous  toward  the  good 
God.  He  had  saved  penny  by  penny,  a  small 
treasure  destined  some  day  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  But  at  the  time  of 
a  mission  preached  at  St.  Alban  by  two  Jesuits 
in  December,  1913,  the  preachers  asked  for  can¬ 
dles  for  an  illumination.  Louis  wished  to  pay 
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for  a  whole  package  himself,  which  made  a 
serious  hole  in  his  hoard. 

A  few  days  later  an  act  of  filial  piety  com¬ 
pleted  its  ruin.  New  Year’s  Day  approaching, 
Louis  decided  it  was  not  proper  for  him  always 
to  receive  gifts  and  never  to  give  anything.  His 
grandfather  and  mother  were  invited  to  put 
their  wooden  shoes  in  the  fireplace  the  same  as 
Margaret.  The  day  before  Louis  set  out  to  do 
some  shopping.  For  Grandpa  there  was  no  need 
to  hesitate;  his  gift  would  be  a  good  package 
of  snutf.  For  Mamma  the  choice  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult;  finally,  Louis  decided  upon  a  hat  pin,  a 
thimble,  and  a  ball  of  black  thread.  Margaret 
would  have  a  rosary  and  a  beautiful  picture. 
Everybody  would  be  glad — Louis  more  than  all. 

On  the  appointed  day  Margaret  carefully 
swept  the  hearth,  the  shoes  were  placed  in  or¬ 
der,  and  in  the  morning  Louis’  gifts  were 
opened.  But  alas!  the  purse  was  empty,  and 
the  pilgrimage  compromised.  Nevertheless 
Louis  felt  that  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  approved 
his  conduct. 
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The  Cross 


YOU  will  notice  that  Louis,  though  he  often 
speaks  of  his  grandfather  scarcely  speaks 
of  his  father  at  all.  It  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  fact  in  order  to  understand  that  little 
soul. 

The  very  year  of  Louis’  birth,  five  months 
previous  to  that  event,  his  father  had  left  the 
house  after  some  misunderstanding  that  hap¬ 
pened  through  the  fault  of  no  one,  unless  of 
some  sowers  of  discord,  who,  it  must  be  said, 
did  not  belong  to  the  family.  Very  gentle,  very 
quiet,  steady,  hard-working,  and  sober,  Emman¬ 
uel  Manoha  was  perhaps  only  obeying  that 
atavistic  restlessness,  a  kind  of  wander-lust, 
which  once  before  had  made  him  quit  his  father ’s 
home  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  not  returning  until 
eight  years  later. 

From  the  southern  cities  where  he  worked,  he 
sent  to  his  wife  at  first  a  few  letters  and  some 
money.  Then  there  was  silence.  Being  unable 
to  bear  this  trial  alone,  the  mother  sold  the 
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property  at  St.  Eomain  d’Ay  and  repaired  to 
Chapotier,  her  father’s  home.  Here  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  ardent  faith  and  incessant  toil, 
Louis  was  born.  The  grandfather,  aged  and 
suffering,  could  scarcely  cultivate  his  estate. 
That  care  fell  upon  the  valiant  mother,  already 
over-burdened  with  the  up-bringing  of  two 
small  children.  Fortunately  in  that  home  they 
understood  the  value  of  the  cross. 

Louis  never  knew  his  father  except  through 
the  tears  of  his  mother.  This  was  for  him  a 
great  sorrow,  one  of  those  constant  sufferings 
that  help  to  deepen  one’s  soul. 

The  mother  made  the  two  children  pray  every 
day  for  the  return  of  the  absent.  She  spared 
nothing  to  replace  him,  to  assure  to  her  children 
a  thoroughly  Christian  education.  It  was  in 
order  to  be  nearer  the  parochial  school  that  she 
settled  at  St.  Alban. 

Grandfather  Charlon  whose  life  and  death 
were  those  of  a  saint,  notwithstanding  his  great 
age  and  his  failing  health,  devoted  himself  to 
the  children,  and  shared  all  the  moral  sufferings 
of  his  daughter  to  the  end.  The  two  children 
had  for  him  an  affection  full  of  veneration. 

Louis  announced  the  return  of  the  absent. 
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Mamma,  we  have  prayed  so  well  that  Papa 
will  return.  He  will  return.  You’ll  see.” 

And  some  days  before  his  death:  “Mamma, 
don’t  distress  yourself;  don’t  worry.  After 
my  death  everything  will  come  out  better  than 
you  think.  Have  confidence  in  God.  When  I 
shall  be  up  there  I’ll  ask  Him  to  bring  Papa 
back.  He  will  come  back.  Mamma,  you’ll  see 
he  ’ll  come  back.  Many  things  will  arrange  them¬ 
selves.”  He  used  to  repeat  these  words  with 
so  much  assurance  that  one  would  have  believed 
he  read  the  future. 

His  predictions  were  justified  to  the  letter. 
The  very  day  after  Louis  ’  death,  the  wanderer 
sent  word.  Having  been  mobilized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  he  was  granted  a  furlough  to 
visit  his  family.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
came  back  to  his  home  with  the  only  desire  to 
make  up  for  past  sorrows  by  his  devotion  and 
tenderness. 
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The  Last  Illness  and  Death 

NTIL  September  1913,  although  Louis’ 
health  was  delicate,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  cause  for  alarm.  At  that  time  he  be¬ 
gan  to  decline.  Walking  became  painful  to  him ; 
his  strength  was  quickly  exhausted,  and  often 
in  the  course  of  a  walk,  he  had  to  be  carried. 

Absolute  rest  was  imperative.  But  how  could 
they  keep  him  in  the  house  when  the  bell  rang 
for  Mass  and  it  was  his  turn  to  serve?  How 
could  they  prevent  his  going  to  school? 

At  Christmas  time  he  followed  all  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  mission  given  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
One  of  them  noticed  Louis  and  gave  him  a  name 
which  was  to  remain  with  him.  “Louis,”  he 
said,  “is  the  little  child  of  the  good  God.” 
When  he  would  see  him  in  the  street,  he  would 
stop  to  bless  him  and  to  talk  to  him.  He  used 
to  bless  him  also  after  his  Mass  which  Louis 
served. 

Meanwhile  the  weakness  increased.  They 
made  the  child  understand  that  it  was  necessary 
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to  rest.  He  accepted,  in  tears,  the  order  of  the 
doctor,  not  to  go  to  school  nor  to  church  until 
further  orders. 

He  was  definitely  confined  to  his  bed  about 
the  first  of  January,  1914.  The  sacrifice  was 
courageously  accepted. 

“Manama,  I  accept  all  that  the  good  God  wills. 
Am  I  not  in  His  hands  ?  Nothing  happens  to  us 
without  His  permission.  He  is  our  Master,  our 
Father.  May  His  holy  will  he  done.  ’  ’ 

However,  the  hours  seemed  to  him  very  long, 
those  of  the  night  especially,  for  he  slept  but 
little. 

Certain  days  he  felt  depressed.  “Mamma, 
Mamma,  my  cross  is  very  heavy.  I  feel  its 
weight  on  my  shoulders.  But  I  know  that  it  is 
the  good  God  who  has  loaded  me  with  it,  and 
accept  everything  from  His  hand.  ’  ’ 

A  little  later,  thinking  of  tlie  Judgment  which 
was  approaching,  he  said : 

“Mamma,  I  have  never  committed  a  mortal 
sin  in  my  life.  I  have  examined  my  conscience 
carefully,  and  I  do  not  find  any.  But  I  have 
sometimes  disobeyed  you,  I  have  been  too 
hasty.  I  have  teased  Margaret;  once  or  twice 
I  have  kicked  and  slapped  my  little  comrades. 
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That  must  have  pained  the  good  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  But  they  will  surely  forgive 
me  because  every  time  I  went  to  confession  I 
have  excited  myself  to  contrition.  Now  that  I 
am  sulfering  I  offer  everything  in  expiation  of 
my  sins.  Won’t  God  forgive  those  little  sins? 
He  pardoned  the  good  thief ;  he  will  pardon  me 
who  have  committed  fewer  sins.” 

He  often  came  back  to  that  thought  of  ex¬ 
piation. 

“My  dear  child,”  his  mother  used  to  say, 
“are  you  offering  your  pains  and  suffering  to 
the  good  God?” 

“O  yes,  I  offer  them  in  union  with  what  Our 
Lord  endured  for  me  during  His  passion.” 

He  often  repeated  his  favorite  invocations  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin : 

‘  ‘  O,  Mary  conceived  without  sin  ...  . 

Our  Lady  of  Ay  .... 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  pray  for  us.” 

A  day  came  at  last  which  prevented  his  pray¬ 
ing  aloud. 

“I  can’t  say  many  prayers,  Manama,  but  I 
offer  my  suffering  to  the  good  God  in  expiation 
of  my  sins.  He  held  his  rosary  constantly  in  his 
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right  hand,  and  again  and  again  he  would  kiss 
his  scapular. 

During  his  last  days  his  mother  recited  the 
prayers  alone,  and  Louis  answered  as  well  as  he 
could.  But  soon  it  became  impossible  for  him 
to  answer.  Only  the  movement  of  his  lips 
showed  that  he  continued  to  unite  his  heart  to 
the  prayers  recited  about  him. 

In  order  not  to  be  distracted  in  his  prayers 
and  preparation  for  death,  he  did  not  want  any 
one  in  his  room  except  his  mother.  Even  Mar¬ 
garet  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  behind  the 
door,  and  from  there  in  a  low  voice  answered 
the  prayers  said  by  her  mother. 

The  cure  also  called  frequently  on  the  invalid. 
One  day  he  proposed  to  give  him  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments. 

“My  dear  child,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  and  Extreme  Unction?” 

“0,  Yes,  Father.” 

“Then  I  shall  hear  your  confession.” 

‘  ‘  My  confession  ?  But,  Father,  I  haven ’t  com¬ 
mitted  any  sins  since  my  last  confession.” 

Nevertheless  the  family  retired,  and  Louis 
made  his  last  confession.  Coming  down  from 
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his  room  the  priest  said  softly,  ‘‘Poor  little  an¬ 
gel,  poor  little  angel!” 

‘‘What  was  Father’s  idea  in  hearing  my  con¬ 
fession?”  said  Louis  a  moment  later.  ‘‘I 
haven’t  committed  any  sin,  I  assure  you.  You 
know  that  well.  Mamma,  because  I  have  con¬ 
cealed  nothing  from  you.  ’  ’ 

He  received  the  Viaticum  with  smiling  fer¬ 
vor.  His  thanksgiving  was  very  long.  They 
heard  him  otfer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  his  life 
and  ask  for  resignation  in  behalf  of  his  parents. 
Having  finished  the  prayers,  he  called  his 
mother : 

‘‘Mamma,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  something 
which  will  surprise  you,  but  still  it  is  true. 

When  Father - presented  me  the  Sacred  Host 

I  saw  there  a  beautiful  white  grape,  almost 
transparent.  If  you  had  seen  how  beautiful  it 
was!  It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  God  has 
shown  me  that  to  compensate  me  for  the  joy  of 
saying  Mass  which  I  shall  never  have.” 

At  the  moment  of  Extreme  Unction,  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  all  the  prayers  and  complied  with 
the  priest’s  directions  for  his  anointing.  When 
the  cure  said  to  him,  ‘‘Come,  dear  child,  pre¬ 
sent  your  hands,”  Louis  placed  them  one  beside 
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the  other.  ‘  ‘  That ’s  the  way,  isn ’t  it,  Father  ?  ’  ’ 
he  asked. 

Having  received  the  sacraments,  he  remained 
entirely  transfigured  and  spoke  only  of  heaven. 
His  glances,  his  features  were  radiant  with  a 
supernatural  joy.  His  fatigue  seemed  to  have 
disappeared. 

“‘How  glad  I  am  now.  Mamma,”  he  repeated 
to  his  mother.  “The  good  God  can  come  for 
me;  I  am  ready.  Death  doesnT  make  me  afraid. 
No  child  in  St.  Alban  has  received  so  many 
sacraments  as  I.  If  I  get  well,  when  they  ask 
me  at  catechism  how  many  sacraments  I  have 
received,  I  can  say  four.” 

He  had  been  told  that  Extreme  Unction  might 
cure  him.  After  receiving  it  he  said,  “Perhaps 
if  I  should  get  well,  I  might  be  damned  later  on. 
Today,  I  firmly  believe  that  I  shall  go  to  heaven. 
It  is  better  that  I  should  go,  isn’t  it.  Mamma?” 

Sometimes,  however,  he  felt  again  the  desire 
to  live.  “Mamma,  if  only  I  could  be  a  priest 
some  day !  The  Blessed  Virgin  could  easily  cure 
me.  Give  me  a  little  of  the  water  from  Lourdes, 
or  some  from  the  fountain  of  St.  Eoch.  I  love 
St.  Eoch  very  dearly.  I  don ’t  know  any  prayers 
in  his  honor,  but  I  often  say  to  him  from  the 
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bottom  of  my  heart,  ‘St,  Eoch  cure  me.’  ” 
Then  he  added,  “I  love  all  the  saints,  even  St. 
Longinus,  because  he  repented  of  having 
pierced  the  heart  of  Our  Lord.” 

The  hope  was  of  short  duration,  as  anaemia 
was  progressing.  Louis  no  longer  cherished  the 
illusion. 

“I  feel  sure.  Mamma,  that  I  am  going  to  the 
good  God.  No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  for  God 
is  so  good.  He  pardoned  the  good  thief.  He 
will  have  pity  on  me,  won’t  He,  Mammal  I  ask 
His  pardon,  and  then  I  offer  my  sufferings  in 
expiation  and  in  union  with  the  sufferings  of 
Our  Lord.” 

The  grief  of  his  relatives  saddened  him  more 
than  his  own  suffering.  He  avoided  speaking 
to  them  of  his  death  which  he  felt  was  near,  but 
spoke  of  it  freely  to  strangers. 

“For  children”  he  would  say,  “it  is  a  great 
grace  to  go  to  God  while  young,  before  having 
greatly  offended  Him.  But  those  who  are  left 
will  mourn.  Poor  Mamma!  my  departure  will 
give  her  much  pain.  Still  it  is  better  that  the 
children  go  first.  What  would  they  do  if  the 
parents  should  die  I  ’  ’ 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  with  the  cold 
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weather,  his  sufferings  became  more  intense. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  a  comfortable 
position  or  a  single  instant  of  sleep.  His  mother 
never  left  him. 

“Poor  Mamma,”  he  would  repeat,  “how  good 
you  are  to  me  and  how  grateful  I  am  to  you !  If 
the  good  God  would  restore  me  to  health,  how 
I  would  take  care  of  you  later  on!”  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  suffer  rather  than  to  tire  her  need¬ 
lessly.  When  the  pain  became  more  intense 
he  would  apologize  for  calling  her.”  Poor 
Mamma,  how  I  make  you  suffer.  Be  careful  not 
to  take  cold.  Put  my  cape  around  your  shoul¬ 
ders;  you  will  be  warmer.  Rest  a  little  now. 
I  won’t  call  you  again  so  soon,  even  if  I  shall 
suffer  much.” 

Through  delicacy  of  conscience  he  wished  that 
only  his  mother  would  give  him  the  care  that 
his  condition  demanded.  “No  one  but  you. 
Mamma,  no  one  but  you  and  no  others.” 

He  could  not  bear  to  see  his  relatives  miss 
the  services  on  Sunday  to  take  care  of  him.  His 
mother  seeing  him  very  ill,  wished  to  stay  with 
him  during  High  Mass.  He  found  the  strength 
to  joke. 

“0  well,  Madame,  what  next,  I  wonder!  I 
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shall  be  well  cared  for  during  your  absence, 
and  I’ll  be  alive  yet  when  you  get  back.” 

In  spite  of  suffering,  his  interior  joy  was 
never  withdrawn.  The  cure  said  to  him  one 
day,  “Come  Louis,  you  are  going  to  get  up 
soon.” 

“Well,  I  hope  so.  Father.” 

“When  you  are  well,  you  must  come  to  see 
me.” 

‘  ‘  O  certainly,  Father,  but  my  first  visit  must 
be  to  the  good  God.” 

A  visitor  asked,  “Louis,  would  it  make  any 
difference  for  you  to  die?” 

“Why  no;  to  die  is  to  go  to  the  good  God 
who  is  Our  Father  and  our  best  Friend.  Why 
should  death  frighten  me?” 

Three  or  four  days  before  his  death  he  asked 
for  the  white  gloves  that  were  bought  for  his 
First  Communion.  He  took  them  and  would  not 
leave  them. 

“It  is  to  wear  when  I  present  myself  to  the 
good  God.  I  want  to  keep  them  until  my  death.  ’  ’ 

The  day  of  the  4th  of  February  was  very 
painful.  His  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
and  he  could  speak  only  with  great  pain.  Eeahz- 
ing  that  the  hour  was  approaching,  he  had  them 
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call  the  altar  boy  who  accompanied  the  priest  the 
day  he  had  received  Extreme  Unction.  When 
the  little  fellow  began  to  cry,  Louis  held  out  his 
hand  to  him  and  said  good-bye,  then,  turning 
to  his  mother:  “Mamma,  you  will  give  him  a 
picture  as  a  souvenir  of  our  friendship.  ’  ’ 

To  all  the  children  who  came  to  see  him  he 
made  the  same  adieux. 

During  the  night  he  suffered  intensely.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  called,  ‘  ‘  Mamma,  I  am  going 
to  make  the  great  Journey  today.  I  shall  not 
sleep  here  tonight  but  up  there  with  St.  Eoch. 
I  must  get  up  today.  I  wish  to  be  up  when  the 
good  God  will  come,  but  I  shall  warn  you  when 
the  moment  arrives.’’ 

In  the  morning  he  asked,  “What  time  is  it?” 

“Nine  o’clock.” 

“It  is  too  early.” 

He  bade  good-bye  to  the  cure. 

“My  dear  child,  said  the  good  priest,  “when 
you  will  be  up  there  with  the  good  God,  you  will 
recommend  your  old  pastor  to  Him,  will  you 
not?” 

^  ‘  0  yes.  Father,  I  promise  it.  ’  ’ 

“You  will  also  ask  Him  for  a  special  blessing 
on  the  parish  of  St.  Alban?” 
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‘  ‘  If  the  good  God  receives  me  in  His  paradise, 
I  will  not  forget  the  parish,  I  promise  you  that. 
Father.” 

At  noon  he  called  his  mother.  “Mamma,  you 
know  that  I  am  going  to  sleep  at  the  good 
Lord’s  today.  I  would  like  to  be  dressed  in  my 
First  Communion  clothes.  ’  ’ 

“But,  my  poor  child,  you  are  too  weak;  you 
couldn’t  stand  it.” 

As  he  reiterated  his  demands,  they  put  on  his 
clothes,  but  when  with  infinite  precautions  they 
had  taken  him  out  of  his  bed,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  stand  and  take  one  step.  ‘  ‘  Mamma,  ’  ’ 
he  said  sadly,  “I  have  no  more  strength.  Put 
me  back  in  my  bed.”  Soon  appeared  the  signs, 
accompanying  death.  Every  visit  tired  him. 
Meanwhile  his  teacher  came  to  say  good-bye. 

“Do  you  want  him  to  come  in?”  asked  his 
mother. 

“O  yes,”  he  answered  with  a  smile.  The 
teacher  suggested  some  good  thoughts,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  suffer  in  union  with  Jesus.  The 
child  fixed  on  him  a  silent  glance  which  seemed 
to  try  to  express  his  gratitude  and  affection. 
Then  he  held  out  his  little  hand  saying  in 
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patois,  “Mimmi.”  (Kiss  me).  The  teacher 
kissed  his  pupil  and  both  burst  into  tears. 

The  candle  for  the  dying  was  lighted  near  the 
head  of  his  bed. 

Louis  noticed  it.  “Mamma,  put  the  candle 
opposite  me,  so  that  I  can  see  it.  ’’  A  little  table 
was  brought  in,  and  the  candle  placed  on  it  be¬ 
side  the  crucifix  which  had  received  the  last  sigh 
of  his  grandparents.  Seeing  the  crucifix,  Louis 
raised  himself  up,  made  a  sign  to  have  it 
brought  near,  kissed  the  hands  and  feet  and 
side,  then  he  kissed  his  rosary  and  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  medal,  and  asked  that  his  dear  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  be  placed  on  the  table  with 
the  Christ  of  his  chapel,  his  pictures,  his  rosary, 
and  the  photograph  of  his  uncle  the  religious. 

As  his  glance  was  fixed  on  the  photograph, 
his  mother  asked,  “What  are  you  looking  at, 
Louis  1  ’  ’ 

“At  my  uncle,  the  religious.” 

‘  ‘  He  will  soon  come  back  from  exile  perhaps,  ’  ’ 
continued  the  mother,  ‘  ‘  and  we  shall  be  so  glad 
to  see  him  again.” 

“0  Mamma,  I  shall  see  him  long  before  you.  ” 

As  all  the  family  began  to  sob,  “Don’t  cry; 
please  don’t.  You  break  my  heart.” 
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Then  he  repeated  once  more,  “Death  doesn’t 
make  me  afraid  for  I  am  going  to  the  good  God. 
One  thing  makes  me  sad;  I  wish  so  much  that 
I  could  have  died  after  having  said  one  Mass.  ’  ’ 

“My  dear  Louis,”  said  his  mother,  “if  you 
are  leaving  us,  you  will  come  to  let  us  know  that 
the  good  God  has  received  you  in  His  paradise.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  O  Mamma,  I  promise  it  if  the  good  God  will 
permit  me  to.” 

The  dear  child  was  going  to  keep  his  promise. 

That  evening  his  breath  came  in  short  gasps, 
“Mamma,  I  would  like  a  little  water  from 
Lourdes.  ’  ’  He  could  not  swallow  a  single  drop. 

“It  is  all  over  with  me.  I  am  going  away  to 
the  good  God.  ’  ’ 

The  mother  then  took  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  tears  suggested  to  him 
some  ejaculatory  prayers. 

‘  ‘  0  Mamma !  Mamma,  how  tired  I  am !  But 
how  well  I  am  going  now  to  sleep  in  the  Lord.  ’  ’ 

The  cure  came  to  give  him  the  last  absolution. 
“Adieu,  my  dear  child,  I  am  going  to  church 
to  pray  for  you.  ’  ’  The  invalid  bowed  his  head 
to  thank  him. 

All  the  family  were  around  him.  He  looked 
at  them  all  affectionately  for  a  last  time,  then 
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turning  to  his  mother,  “Don’t  cry  Mamma,  you 
are  not  reasonable.  I  am  going  to  see  the  good 
God.”  He  spoke  until  his  agony  began,  which 
lasted  ten  minutes.  Finally  his  glance  rested  on 
his  mother,  then  was  immovably  fixed  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  while  a  smile  came  to  his  lips, 
and  transfigured  his  emaciated  features.  He 
breathed  a  light  sigh.  It  was  the  last.  Louis 
was  gone,  wearing  his  white  gloves,  to  the  good 
God  while  smiling  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lilies. 
He  was  nine  years  and  three  months  old. 


They  left  his  gloves  on;  and  dressed  him  again 
in  his  First  Communion  clothes.  All  his  little 
schoolmates  came  to  kneel  around  the  bed 
where  he  lay,  transfigured  and  smiling.  They 
were  heard  to  say,  “Louis  pray  for  us,  Louis, 
protect  us.” 

At  church  before  the  evening  prayer,  the  cure 
announced  amidst  the  tears  of  all  the  death  of 
“the  little  child  of  the  good  God.”  “The  paro¬ 
chial  school,  he  said  had  lost  in  him  its  best 
pupil.  On  leaving  the  church  the  congregation 
spontaneously  voiced  their  unanimous  praise, 
“It  is  a  little  angel,  a  little  saint  that  has  left 
us.  How  happy  he  must  be  now  to  have  been 
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so  good.  He  certainly  was  one  who  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  has  gone 
straight  to  paradise.  ’  ’ 

The  funeral  though  very  simple,  made  an  im¬ 
pression  by  the  recollected  attitude  and  the 
tears  of  the  pupils  of  the  two  parochial  schools 
who  accompanied  the  remains.  Four  of  them 
carried  the  body  of  their  little  friend.  For 
many  months  the  grave  was  covered  with  flow¬ 
ers.  It  was  noticed  at  once  that  long  days 
passed  before  they  withered. 

“That  grave  looks  like  a  repository,”  said 
the  good  people. 

On  the  day  after  the  funeral  the  children  took 
up  a  collection  among  themselves  to  have  a  Mass 
said  “in  honor  of  Louis.” 

The  following  Sunday  the  cure  took  for  the 
subject  of  his  sermon  at  both  Masses  the  death 
of  “the  little  child  of  the  good  God.” 

“This  week,”  he  said,  “we  have  conducted 
an  angel  to  his  last  home.  He  was  our  best  pupil. 
In  heaven  he  will  be  the  intercessor  for  the  par¬ 
ish,  the  protector  of  our  schools.  He  has  left 
this  world  with  sentiments  of  admirable  piety. 
I  ardently  wish,  I  a  priest,  to  have  a  death  like 
his.” 
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Some  months  later  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  the  banner  of  the  school  representing 
St.  Aloysins,  having  been  displayed  in  the  yard, 
the  children  cried  spontaneously  calling  their 
teacher,  ‘  ‘  Teacher,  Teacher,  look  at  Louis  Man- 
oha  on  the  banner.  See,  it  is  he !  ” 

His  little  body  rests  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Alban.  On  his  grave  have  been  planted  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  desire  white  flowers,  nothing  but 
white  flowers — ^white  lilies,  white  carnations, 
white  chrysanthemums,  white  roses.  “Mamma, 
when  I  am  dead,  I  want  only  white  flowers  on 
my  grave,  for  it  is  the  color  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.” 

The  very  first  year  there  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  profusion  of  white  petals,  while  other 
graves  where  flowers  had  been  planted  at  the 
same  time  or  a  year  before,  remained  almost 
bare.  People  used  to  come  to  see  that  grave 
all  white  and  always  in  flower. 


Our  Lady  of  the  Lilies  remembered  the  flow¬ 
ers  he  had  strewn  at  her  feet,  and  she  wished 
that  in  his  turn,  his  grave  should  blossom  as 
a  lily. 

I  have  just  knelt  beside  that  little  grave, 
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where  pious  hands  after  the  departure  of  his 
relatives  have  continued  to  plant  flowers.  Be¬ 
hold  bouquets  of  jasmine,  and  of  roses  among 
the  borders  of  rose-bushes,  carnations,  and 
chrysanthemums. 

A  day  will  come,  perhaps,  when  crowds  will 
kneel  here  as  I  do  to  praise  God  who  is  pleased 
to  do  great  things  in  the  soul  of  His  little  ones. 

Lalouvesc,  Notre  Dame  d’Ay,  August,  1920. 
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FTER  Louis’  death  there  was  a  unani¬ 


mous  cry  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 


lived,  “We  have  lost  a  little  saint.” 

From  many  sides  the  wish  was  expressed  to 
his  mother:  “It  won’t  do  t6  let  the  example  of 
that  privileged  child  be  lost.”  The  uncle,  the 
religious  received  from  Louis’  former  teachers 
reiterated  invitations  to  record  with  his  own 
souvenirs  those  of  witnesses  of  that  short  life. 

He  set  himself  to  the  task.  The  above  pages 
are  a  resume  of  his  testimony.  From  it  I  bor¬ 
row  again  the  following  fact  which  will  not  as¬ 
tonish  those  who  believe  in  the  dogma  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  and  who  know  that  the 
elect  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  those  whom 
they  loved  here  below. 

“I  arrived  at  my  sister’s  home,”  wrote 
Brother  P.  G.,  “on  the  9th  of  July,  1914,  com¬ 
ing  back  from  America,  and  I  slept  in  the  bed 
where  Louis  had  died  six  months  before.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  I  heard  a  light,  regular  beating, 
like  the  beating,  somewhat  amplified,  of  a 
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human  heart.  I  wanted  to  attribute  the  noise 
to  my  watch.  The  next  night  and  the  following 
one  I  stopped  my  watch.  The  same  beating  was 
heard  as  if  three  or  four  hearts  were  beating 
in  unison  very  loudly.  I  use  that  comparison 
for  lack  of  a  better  one.  No  noise,  no  natural 
phenomenon  gives  an  entirely  exact  idea  of  what 
we  were  hearing.  It  was  sometimes  like  the  soft 
and  silky  fluttering  of  a  bird’s  wings.” 

“Don’t  you  hear  anything  at  night?”  ques¬ 
tioned  my  sister  on  the  following  day.  And 
on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative  she  said, 
“That  noise  began  the  day  that  you  left  Mon¬ 
treal  to  return  to  France.  We  had  asked  Louis 
to  let  us  know  that  the  good  God  had  received 
him  in  paradise.  He  promised  it.” 

The  beating  would  continue  during  the  day, 
as  soon  as  we  would  stay  a  few  minutes  in  his 
room.  It  seemed  to  come  from  Louis’  picture 
hanging  on  the  wall  between  those  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  noise 
had  not  a  natural  origin,  we  took  down  all  the 
pictures.  Then  the  beating  was  heard  from 
above  the  bed,  and  returned  between  the  Sacred 
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Hearts  when  we  restored  the  pictures  to  their 
place. 

Some  days  later  the  noise  was  heard  in  Lonis  ’ 
chapel  where  were  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  other  statuettes.  It  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  July  and  August,  sometimes 
in  one  of  the  two  places,  sometimes  in  both  at 
the  same  time. 

We  noticed  very  quickly  that  the  beating  oc¬ 
curred  or  increased  every  time  that  an  event 
fortunate  for  France  or  the  family  was  about  to 
take  place. 

It  was  like  a  thermometer  of  our  happiness, 
and  of  the  blessings  of  Providence. 

About  the  6th  of  September — ^we  were  ignor¬ 
ant  then  that  a  decisive  battle  was  being  fought 
on  the  Marne — ^the  beating  increased  but  we 
heard  it  only  in  the  chapel. 

On  the  day  after  the  Marne  about  the  9th  of 
September  it  decreased  little  by  little.  I  was 
mobilized.  Towards  All  Saints’  Bay,  my  sister 
wrote  that  it  was  scarcely  heard  at  all.  At  the 
end  of  November  it  ceased.  Up  to  the  month 
of  August,  1917  the  beating  was  heard  at  irreg¬ 
ular  intervals,  always  announcing  some  provi¬ 
dential  event. 
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Margaret  was  the  last  to  hear  it.  In  August, 
1917,  being  in  the  country,  she  heard  the  familiar 
sound  in  the  evening  as  she  was  about  to  go 
asleep.  It  was  for  her  a  great  joy.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  she  wrote  to  mother  that  some  good 
news  must  await  them  for  that  day.  The  good 
news  was  a  letter  from  the  father,  announcing 
his  return, — the  return  foretold  by  Louis. 

That  noise  never  caused  us  any  apprehension. 
We  considered  it  a  message  from  our  protector. 
When  a  day  passed  without  our  hearing  it,  we 
worried. 


Since  the  death  of  Louis  his  protection  over 
his  family  never  ceased  to  show  itself  in  a  tan¬ 
gible  way.  Difficulties,  apparently  insoluble, 
have  been  removed. 

Many  of  those  who  knew  him  invoke  him  and 
affirm  that  they  owe  to  him  great  spiritual  and 
temporal  benefits. 

I  have  often  entrusted  my  pupils  to  him  with 
great  confidence  and  every  time  I  experienced 
the  evident  effects  of  his  protection. 

P.  G. 
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